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KARL-OF-THB-LOCKBT. 

The AthensOTUIL — ^Fleasantfy written, well printed, and ha»d0omely 
bonnd, *Karl-of-tlie' Locket' belongs to the higher claeff of stories for 
children." 

The Bpeotator.— " A pretty book, anticipatory of Christmas, containing 
a pleasant G-erman story, told in a nice, simple way. It purports to 
conyej the moral, that people, little boys in particular, wish in ignorance 
for things that will not benefit them ; but this is not obstrusitely put 
forwacdy and easily escapes notice in the smooth flow of the narrative." 

IhO Atldfi. — ** * B[arl-of-the-Locket * is intrinsically good, and just the 
sort of book of which a fine, healthful, and spirited boy would say that 
'there is no humbug about it.' The lesson it teaches is remarkably 
good, and that lesson is ne^er obtruded." 

Fun—" Some of our cleverest writers have condescended to write 
books f(Hr children. Thackeray's ' Bose and the Bing ' is a model 
' Eoudermahrchen,' hut in a different style to Hans Andersen's, and 
' Karl-of-the-^Loeket ' is a story with a more serious purpose in it than 
either.'' 

The Edinburgh Evening Courant. — "A charming story for young 

people; which we cordially recommend to the attention of all fathers of 
families* Nothing in its kind so good has for' some time come under our 
notiee« Mr. Smith may fairiy be congratulated cm his sticcess in a field of 
literature in order to thoroughly sitcceed in which a particular delicacy 
of gift is required." 

The Glasgow Citizen.^—'' He ^ustaina well the family reputation. The 
stezy of ' £arl-of-the*Locket.' is written specially for children ; but it 
will, we are sure, be read with interest by many who are not children 
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— who are no longer, as Coleridge has it, * housemates with youth,' and 
in its fond belief in the dazzling wonders of the * Arabian Nights.' " 

Thfl ftlasgOW Herald. — ^** We commend the volume as one which can 
hardly fail to prove acceptable, especially to the young, and the perusal 
of which is likely to leave a good impression upon the mind of the most 
youthful reader." 

The Daily Eevlew. — " To that portion of the public which cares about 
knowing such things, it has not been uilkiiown for some time that Mr. 
David Smith, brother of the poet Alexander, is likewise in possession 
of the literary faculty, and even of the gift of song ; but this beautiful 
little book, * Karl-of-the-Locket,* which will be the delight of all boys, 
and the admiration of many men, so far as we are aware, is the first 
substantive work from his pen. Meant, as it is, for a boy's book, it 
presents a terseness in the style, a poetic tint in the language through* 
out, and a vividness in the descriptive passages^ which we do not often 
find in such literature in England." 

The London Eevlew. — "This is a story with an old moral cleverly 
dressed. There is an ability and a neatness in the writing which will 
please a more mature audience than that which the author directly 
addresses. Mr. Smith shares the taste of his brother, Mr. Alexander 
Smith, for polished simplicity in style." 

The Aberdeen Free Press. — " We deem it very high praise, then, to sjDy 
of Mr. Smith's book that we feel very well assured it will be read by 
those for whom it is intended. Written in a tone of remarkable 
quietness, with the slightest halo of the supei^atural about it^ it calls 
to mind, and with no unpleasant or jarring effect, the stories of Hans 
Christian Andersen, and other writers of that very lovable class. Mr. 
Smith — ^a brother, by the way, of Mr. Alexander Smith, the well-known 
poet — ^is no mean poet himself ; and, besides a very pretty song in-" 
eluded in the story, he has tinged the narrative with many a gleam of 
poetic thought," 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Some doubts having been expressed by reviewers and 
others as to whether the following story is original, or 
a translation from the German, the Author takes this 
opportunity of staging that, such as it is, the tale is 
entirely his own. 

The Publishers feel considerable gratification in 
acknowledging the favourable manner with which 
" Karl-OF-the-Locket " has been received, and 
they hope that this edition, which has been revised 
by the Author, and * efnbellished with several 
Illustrations, will render the volume still more 
acceptable as a gift-bdok for the young. 



London, October 1868. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ON THE LAKE — THE FISHERMAN S TALE. 



1 OPiTG ago there stood by the margin of the Binsensee, 
or Lake of Rushes, away in the middle of Geimany, 
a solitary hut. Not that it was the only house in the 
neighbourhood. Half a mile from the hut, and in a. wooded 
glen, through which a stream broke its way to the lake, 
was the small flour-mill where Hans Pennywise, with the 
very white blouse and the very red face, accepted the 
livelihood which his ever busy mill-wheel earned for him. 
But, standing by the lake, you could see no dwelling, save 
the small hut I have mentioned. The Hrr of the miller's 
wheel you could not hear at this distance; and as for the 
black tower that rose up agtunst the sky far on the left, it 
looked so solitary and so still — so like a picture — that you 
could not &ncy it was a place where men and women 
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talked, and where children played. And had you asked 
little Fritz Pennywise, the miller's son, how many people 
lived in the neighbourhood, he would have told you there 
were only his father and his mother, his brother Martin, his 
sister Frieda, and himself; and, down at the lake, Rudolph 
the fisherman, who lived at the hut, his wife Gretchen, and 
their little son, Karl-of-the-Locket. 

A beautiful spot was that where the hut stood. On its 
left, the stream that came down the glen from the miller's 
door gushed into the lake with a sweet sound that never 
ceased either day or night throughout all the long summer 
months. On the right of the cottage a brown footpath 
led up the bank and over a low hill. Here, however, the 
pathway was stopped by a gate; and beyond the gate, 
away to the far hill on which the black tower stood, 
stretched the Dunkelwald, a dark, thick forest that nobody 
ever entered. Before the hut was a belt of bright green 
sward, then a strip of yellow sand, and then, far in front, 
the glittering, restless, broad waters of the lake. 

Returning one beautiful summer evening from a fishing 
excursion — for his trade seemed more an amusement to him 
than a business — Rudolph the fisherman and little Karl 
were slowly making way homewards over the glowing waters 
of the lake. The sun was about to set; a gentle breeze was 
blowing westward and homeward; the hill below which 
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stood the hut so dear to both might be seen right ahead 
but far in the distance, and with a bright golden sky spread- 
ing high above it ; and the sunset reddened the brown face 
of the fisherman, and burnished the yellow hair of the boy, 
gleamed on his clear eyes and sparkled on the gold chain 
that he wore around his neck. 

" Father Rudolph," said the boy — for thus he had been 
taught to name the fisherman — "do you know any 
stories ? " 

" Stories ! " said Rudolph, " who ever heard of a fisher- 
man that didn't know stories ! What sort of story would 
you like? Shall I tell you *The Singing Maiden of the 
Rhine,' or ' The Charcoal-Burners?' or shall I tell you * The 
Hunter of Dunkelwald ?' " 

" Dunkelwald ! " cried Karl ; " is not that the forest that 
stretches away from our hut to the black tower on the hill?" 

« It is." 

" Ah ! then, I must hear it ! I must hear it ! " cried the 
boy with delight ; for often and often had he peered into 
the dim Dunkelwald, and wondered what was within it; 
but he had never dared to enter, for he had always had a 
feeling that the forest was to him forbidden ground. 

"Well, then, do not let my story make you forget the 
boat : keep her head right on the hill above the hut." 

Karl, who was sitting in the stem of the boat managing 
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the helm, promised to keep a straight course, and the fisher- 
man proceeded with 

THE HUNTER OF DUNKELWALD. 

Many years ago there lived in that tower that you see on 
the left, and which is called Sch^va^zburg, or the Black 
Castle, one who possessed the affection of all who knew 
him, though he did little to deserve it. His name was 
Count Harald Ehrenherz; but most people called him 
" Harald the Wasteful,*' for he cared not for his fine estate, 
and allowed his fields to remain untilled, till they grew 
nothing but wild brushwood, in which the pheasant sheltered 
and the hare found a home. His passion and his chief 
pastime was hunting ; and so famous had he become as a 
killer of wolves, that the Huntsman of Dunkelwald was 
known all over the land. He never was out of the forest ; 
for, when not hunting, he spent his time in the woods, lying 
listlessly in the shadow of great trees, listening to the purl- 
ing of the woodland stream,, or strolling through dale and 
glade. Much and loudly did he complain of his poverty, 
for he longed to travel and to go to the Emperor's court at 
Vienna in lordly manner. But he did not allow himself to 
think that, if he was poor, it was his own fault ; for his estate 
was large, and his farms covered many broad acres, and would 
have made him wealthy had he attended to them. One 
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thing that made him all the more careless was, that it had 
been foretold at his birth that he was to discover a treasure 
which was supposed to be hidden on his own estate. "Ah," 
thought he to himself " had I but money enough to go to 
court as my fathers did, and see the great world! Here 
there is nothing to do but to kill wolves. My fields do not 
thrive ; my wife sits alone and looks sad ; I myself can do 
nothing but wish for that treasure, which there is but small 
chance of my finding. And yet, if all sayings be true, it is 
I who am to find the gold and none other. And more 
than that, till that gold is won by me I am but a lost man. 
For what says the old prophecy, — 

* Low in the furze in Dunkelwald, 

The stag eludes the huntsman's train ; 
On Schwarzburg high, the eagles cry 

To the huntsman shouting from the plain. 
But richer game than gallant stag, 

Or eagle soaring to the sun ; 
The red gold bums amid the ferns — 

And the huntsman's lost till the gold be won.' 

Well ! well 1 Then I am likely to remain in a lost state, 
for this gold I cannot find." . 

Uttering such expressions to himself^ the Count was 
returning home late one evening from the woods. The 
himt that day had been an important one. Count Ehren- 
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herz and his friends had brought a boar to bay; but the 
beast died hard, and was not quite disposed of, till our 
hunter, approaching him boldly struck a dagger deep into 
his breast The stroke was fetal to the boar, but nearly 
proved fatal to the huntsman also; for before he could 
withdraw his dagger, the animal with a dying effort listened 
on his arm, and inflicted a severe wound. But the Count 
cared not for the wound, for the loud cheer that rewarded 
his bravery in striking the animal down rang in his ears, 
and soothed the pain of his arm, which he soon got 
bandaged and almost forgot. 

It was late that night ere he reached the woods that 
surrounded his castle of Schwarzburg ; and, as he threaded 
his way by familiar paths through the gloomy forest that 
seemed to whisper with a hundred voices, he could not 
repress a certain feeling of dread. For in these days many 
people thought that, though the forest was under the woods- 
man's dominion during the day, there were strange imearthly 
creatures that played wild pranks in it at night. Deter- 
mined not to give way to childish fear, but at the same time 
making sure that his sword was sufficiently loose in its 
scabbard to come easily from it when wanted, the Count 
resolutely applied his mind to the consideration of his 
worldly affairs. 

"Still the hunt— the hunt!" said he to himself. "No 
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"A little old man, with a bony, sharp, smiling face, come hob- 
bling up, leaning on a stick, which he sometimes used as a crutch, 
and sometimes as a staS."^J'age 7. 
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more honour to be won than that which rewards a victory 
over tusks and claws ! What would my ancestors say of me, 
who am too powerless to be of use to my country, and too 
poor to take my place at court ? Oh ! prophet of my birth !" 
cried he half scornfully, " thou that didst prophesy that for 
me 

* The red gold hums amid the f ems ^ 

show me, by aid of fairy or fiend, where my treasure lies !" 

" Easily done ! my Lord Wasteful," cried a shrill voice 
behind. The Count was so startled at the strange and 
sudden sound that he sprang nearly a yard high, and began 
to bethink him of a prayer for protection agamst evil spirits, 
which his nurse used to repeat 

" What ! the great Hunter of the Dunkelwald afiraid of a 
poor old travelling doctor like me?** said the same shrill, 
piping voice ; and at the same time a little old man, with a 
long, sharp, smiling face, came hobbling up, leaning on a 
stick, which he sometimes used as a crutch and sometimes 
as a staff. 

" Afraid of you 1 Why, you bundle of age and infirmities 
— if you be not an imp of darkness, as I rather doubt you 
are — ^why should I be afraid of you ? What make you here 
in the woods after sunset?" 

" What think you now ?" cried the little old man, with a 
laugh that cackled strangely in the still wood, " Know you 
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not it is the first duty of all civil gentlemen like you and 
me to serve the ladies ? I travel in these late hours to visit 
one of the oldest and most beautiful of her sex." 

" Oldest and most beautiful I Nonsense !" 

" Quite true 1 She is ninety ; and, without knowing it, 
she flirted the other night with her grandson. Yes ! Her 
cheek is as soft and as pretty as the leaf of the wild red 
rose ; her eyes are as clear as mountain springs — thanks to 
my art — and her heart is as wicked as his that played the 
serpent in Eden. Ha ! ha !" 

" And what want you with this ancient and bad-hearted 
woman ?" 

" Woman, say you, my Lord Wasteful I Call her not that 
Forty years ago she ceased to be a woman^ and became a 
Lady-in-waiting ! What want I with her ? Nothing in the 
meantime — nothing till she has had another himdred years 
of life. "lis she wants me — she is one of my patients. Her 
name is in my book. She wants to marry a Duke, and 
doesn't know how she can manage it unless she is made to 
look ten years younger. / am going to perform the 
change." 

The Count said nothing; but he thought, if ever there was 
an impudent impostor, this old wretch must be one. 

" Nay 1 No impostor, fiiend Wastefid I " cried the smiling 
old man, catching the hunter by the sleeve. 
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Count Ehrenherz was thunderstruck, and stood staring at 
the deformed old man, who returned his gaze with a cack- 
ling laugh and with many nods and winks. 

"Who art thou that art old without being venerable, 
that dealest with witches, and knowest secrets hidden from 
other mortals? Who art thou that canst tell me my 
thoughts, though I give utterance to none ?" 

" Patience, patience ! good friend Ehrenherz ; any fool 
could have told you what your thoughts were even now. I 
do know several interesting secrets, and some of them 
might be of importance to yourselfl" Then, coming close 
to the Count, the old man said, eagerly, "An old priest 
prophesied to your father at your birth that you would one 
day be rich, and that the treasure you should find lies in 
your own estate! Come, now, what will be my reward 
if I help you to the treasure ? Will you become one of my 
patients?" 

"Patients I Do you kill them or cure them?" said the 
Count with scorn. 

" Always cure 'em — first,'* returned the other. 

"Give me a proof that you do know about this 
treasure.'' 

" I will," said the old man, laughing his strange laugh. 
" How many know the words of the prophecy made at your 
birth?" 
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" None now/' said the Count, " save my old nurse and 
myself.*' 

" Ha ! ha I " shouted the stranger, with a joy that 
seemed to make his bent body dilate to twice the height. 
" Ha ! ha ! Listen, then : 

' But richer game than gallant stag, 
Or eagle soaring to the sun; 
The red gold bums amid the ferns — 
And the hunter's lost till the gold be won.' 

Now," continued he with a triumphant voice, "be a great 
noble, accept a fortune, and reward a poor old man 1 But 
first let us light a fire. It's ill finding treasure in a night 
so dark as this." 

If the Count was amazed to hear these words, he was 
vastly more so to see the stranger throw down his crutch 
and run about nimbly collecting fuel. In a minute a heap 
of half-withered sticks was gathered; a spark was dropt fi*om 
a flint, which the old man struck with a steel, upon the dry 
sticks and withered leaves, and soon there sprang up a 
bright dancing flame that gleamed on the trees and glared 
on the faces of the two companions, who now sat down on 
opposite sides of the fire. 

" One little ceremony must first be performed," cried he 
of the crutch. " You must sign your name, fiiend Wasteful, 
in my book. It contains already the names of the highest 
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lords and ladies in the land. Ah ! I have a large acquaint- 
ance among the nobility." 

So saying, he pulled forth a red book and a pen from a 
bag which hung by his side, leant across to the Count, tore 
ofif the bandage that was wrapped around the arm which 
the boar had gashed, dipped the pen in the blood that 
was slowly oozing from the wound, and invited the Count 
to sign. 

" Fiend !" cried the Count, starting to his feet. " Servant 
of the Evil One, if thou art not he himself, take the 
pimishment thy wickedness deserves !" 

So saying, he made a desperate thrust at the grinning old 
man, who, however, with great nimbleness, struck the 
sword aside with his crutch and sprang to his feet. His 
form, reddened and made terrible by the glare of the fire, 
seemed to tower up to a gigantic height, and his weapon, 
seeming to enlarge with himself, grew fearful from, its 
length and weight. He showered his blows upon the 
hunter, whose bold heart began to quail under the assault. 
Bravely the Count bore against his opponent, though his 
arm was now weakening from loss of blood. Nerving 
himself, however, for a decisive effort, he cried out, — 

" One stroke for my good sword that served my fathers 
so well ! One stroke for my wife that sits by our household 
fire !" With this he delivered two blows that might each 
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have brought down a wild boar; and, gathering himself for 
a final blow, he cried, — 

" One stroke in the dear Lord's name who died on Tree I" 

And at the mention of the holy name, the strange shape, 
with a shriek that rang through all the woods, vanished in 
an instant 

The Count had fallen senseless to the ground, and when 
he awoke fi*om his stupor he found himself stretched at 
full length, and much weakened by his wound. The fire 
had disappeared with the enemy, and no trace of it was to 
be seen. There was no sound to be heard save that of the 
midnight wind that sighed dismally among the waving 
branches, and blew cool on the fevered face of the Count, 
and moved his hair. One circimistance alone proved to 
the Count that his adventure was not all a dream. His 
wound was stifif and cold, and at his feet lay the bandage. 
With a light, swimming head, and with staggering gait, he 
set out to walk to his castle. 

It was many a day after this before the hunter could 
leave his sick-bed. And when he did so, it "was not to 
spend idle days in the woods, but to manage his farms, to 
make new plantations, and to reclaim the ground that his 
carelessness had allowed to run wild. And after years, when 
his fields were covered with waving grain, and when his 
flocks and herds had increased till he hardly knew their 
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number, every one said, " The Count has found his treastn-e 
at last, and in his own estate too." 

The fisherman here finished his story, and the boy Karl, 
who had been deeply interested in it, gazed at him for a few 
minutes in thoughtful silence, and then asked, — 

" And did he never find the treasure, then ?*' 

"No treasure, my son Karl, that I know of, save the 
wealth that industry brings. But besides that, he obtained 
the blessing of contentment and the happiness of knowing 
that he had become of some use in the world. But now we 
are home. Make for the mouth of the mill-water, while I 
take in the sail." 

And now the last red streak in the sky had faded into 
grey. The boat wore in to shore, and soon its keel grated 
on the gravel. The anchor was planted high up on the 
bank ; the well-filled creel of fish was carried into the hut, 
where the fire burned brightly, the lamp was lit, and the 
clean table was spread for supper. The light-hearted Karl 
though he did not forget his father's story, was soon, for the 
time, deeply absorbed in the more important matter of cakes 
and milk. 

But in the lone midnight hours, when fast asleep ^his 

mind living, but his will for a season dead — ^the story of 
the hunter asserted itself over the boy. In his dreams he 
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was haunted by the dim terrors of the forest He was 
pursued by hobgoblins, and though feeling that he would 
give the world to be able to fly like a bird and escape, his 
legs felt as if weighted with lead, and he could hardly run 
at all. Then, again, he was welcomed into green valleys by 
bright laughing fairy creatures, and feasted with nuts and 
berries, and all sorts of fine fruits, while the horns of the fairy 
woodmen sounded shrilly in the air. And when the night 
was past, and the morning sun looking in at his window 
drove away the ghostly dreams that had waited round his 
bed in the darkness, the boy awoke, and said to himself with 
a smile, " I will go and seek adventure in the Dunkelwald 
this very day." 
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A STRANGER — THE BIRTHDAY-FEAST AT THE MILL. 



|f HE day after the sail on the lake, and the recital of 
the queer story of the hunter, was a Wednesday. 
For several weeks Karl had looked forward to this 
Wednesday with the highest hope. He had promised him- 
self a day of pleasure such as no young fisherman ever 
enjoyed. He was to spend the day up at the Mill, for it 
was little Fritz's birthday, and there was to be a great feast 
and games and songs, and nobody was to be put to bed 
before ten. When the day came, however, Karl did not 
feel so glad as he had expected Nay, it is doubtful 
whether, if he had had his choice, he would not have pre- 
ferred to spend the day alone. The story of yesterday had 
taken a firm hold of his mind, and he resolved that this 
very day he would explore the Dunkelwald. 
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Karl was standing in the mommg near the door of 
Rudolph's cottage, when he heard a hallooing on the road 
that led down by the stream from where Pennywise the 
miller lived; and knowing that the shouting could only come 
from Martin and Fritz, he ran up to meet them. Turning 
round a comer, he saw them both coming down the road 
at a brisk trot, shouting and waving their arms in the air. 

Martin was two years older than Fritz, and one year 
older than Karl, and on this ground of superiority he was 
frequently sarcastic at the expense of both. Fritz was a 
kind-hearted boy, a little sly, and very careful of himself 
and all that he called his. The two boys, panting with 
their race, now arrived at Karl's side. 

" Fritz is nine this morning — ^nine this morning, Karl — at 
half-past four o'clock! Doesn't he look very like a fiill- 
grown baby? You would almost call him good-looking, 
if he were not as broad in the face as he is in the shoulders. 
He looks as if he had two apples in his mouth, one in each 
cheek." 

" Grapes !" gasped out Fritz, eager to give Karl a proper 
notion of the magnificent feast in preparation at the Mill. 

"He has been dreaming about his birthday-feast all 
night," said Martin j " and he only wishes he had a birth- 
day every week." 

" Plums ! " cried Fritz. 
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" And a stewed cat," said Martin. 

"No, it's a rabbit." 

" Yes, but the rabbit cried * Mew ! ' yesterday." 

" And I'm to have an apple-tart and a big jug of cream 
all to mysel£ Did you ever get apple-tarts and cream, 
Karl ? We get them every Simday." 

"I never had any," replied Karl, somewhat ashamed 
that he was a stranger to the fine things that were so com- 
mon at the Mill. 

" Oh, I suppose you never get anything but fish here ! " 
said Fritz, innocently. 

At this unfeeling speech, Karl felt his breath coming thick, 
and his heart beginning to swell. But, raising his hand to 
his breast, as if by instinct, he grasped the beautiful gold 
locket that hung by its glittering chain around his neck, 
and in a moment he became calm. The touch of the 
locket made him feel that no thoughtless words firom the 
miller's son should do Aim harm. Then, with the air of one 
who could overlook a rudeness, he stepped up to Fritz, 
laid his hand on his shoulder, and said, — 

" I am glad your birthday has come, Fritz ; I hope you 
may have many birthday feasts, and I shall be always glad 
to come. I shall be at the Mill before dinner." So saying, 
he darted fi*om their side, ran back to the shore of the lake, 
and up the brown pathway that led to the wood. 

B 
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"Hillol Karl! Karl! Wait a little! Come back with 
us, and I shall show you another nest !" cried Martin^ as he 
and Fritz started to follow. But Karl, fleeter of foot than 
the other boys, had now reached the gate that led into the 
wood. In an instant he climbed it, jumped down on the 
other side, and disappeared among the trees. 

"Why, Fritz, did you remind Karl of his being poor? 
Of course he is not so rich as we are ; but you should not 
have told him that he never has anything to eat but what 
his father gets out of the lake. But you are only nine, and 
what can one expect from children so young ! " 

At this Fritz, who liked and admired Karl very much, 
began to rub his eyes with his wrists, and then sobbed out- 
right 

"But you did not mean to say anything wrong?" said 
Martin, taking his brother by the hand. '^ And now come 
home, Fritz, for we must see how the cat likes the fire, you 
know." 

This allusion to the rabbit made Fritz laugh, though the 
tears were still wet on his cheeks ; and the boys now set oflf 
home at a scamper. 

Once within the wood he had so much longed to enter, 
Karl wondered he had never come before. As he walked 
on he felt a happiness he had never yet known. All this 
was new ! Above him a thick mattmg of foliage shut out 



the sun, except here and there, where, through an opening, 
he could see a small patch of burnished sky, that told him 
that at this moment the cottage would be covered with 
warm sunshine, the lake would be shining and twinkling all 
over its broad surface, and the distant shores would be dim 
in the summer haze. Everything was so brightly green 
here ! The grass spread out like a soft green carpet, in 
which his feet sank. The trunks of the trees were green, 
too ; and then there was the world of green leaves above 
him, all rustling and whispering, as if they were speaking 
the language of the fairies. Looking away through among 
the stems of the young trees, Karl fancied the very air was 
green, as if filled with emerald dust He crept imder a fir- 
tree that spread out its low branches, and to him it seemed 
a beautiful tent, where one might lie snugly even in rain. 
Then wandering on, he almost shouted for joy when he 
came upon a clump of blue hyacinths at the root of an old 
tree. He was pulling some of these, when " Whir-r-r "— 
what was that ? He started as if he had been struck. It 
was only two wood-pigeons that had been startled from 
their resting-place in the tree above him, and had fled away 
to a remoter perch. As he looked up after them, something 
came wavering slowly down through the air, and fell at his 
feet It was a feather firom the wing of one of the pigeons. 
He took up the long, graceful, silver-grey feather with in- 
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tense delight ; and he had not gone £ir till he had picked up 
a dozen even more beantifuL Further on he came to an 
open glade filled with sunshine. Here almost no grass was 
to be seen, for the ground was thickly covered with heath 
in full crimson bloom. Karl*s heart was overflowing with 
delight 

"Ah," cried he, "surely this is indeed the Wood of 
Treasure, and though the old hunter could find none here, 
there is enough for me." 

So saying he plucked a small bunch of the crimson 
heather-bells ; but he hardly knew how to carry them, for 
one hand was fiill of blue flowers, and the other held a 
little sheaf of pigeons' feathers. Unwilling, however, to 
leave the heather, he stuck the small bunch in the firont of 
his cap and passed on. He entered the ^-ood again, and 
stopping, as he bad often already done, he listened to all 
the sounds of the forest He heard the soft crooing of 
the wood-pigeons fix>m their fiir perch beneath a high roof- 
ing of branches ; he heard the blackbirds calling to each 
other fi-om tree to tree ; he heard the low voice of the great 
multitude of leaves. And as he listened with his head on 
one side, and with the plume of crimson heath nodding 
above his forehead, his face wore a deeply pleased ex- 
pression, as if he were listening to the sweetest music. 
But hark ! What was that ? Surely the stroke of an axe ! 




'* He saw a. stranger, dressed in a coarse leathern jerlcin, staadinj 
a rude ladder, and cutlitiij away a withered branch from a lai^ 
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S<»iie of the Uxcsten," thought Karl ; '' I shall go and 



Following the direction given by the sound, in a few 
minutes he found out its cause. He saw a stranger dressed 
in a coarse leather jerkin, standing on a rude ladder, and 
cutting away a withered branch from a large tree. Karl 
could not help &ncying that this was the Hunter of Dunkel- 
wald himself come back again, though he felt ashamed of 
indulging such a silly fimcy. Modesdy, yet boldly, for he 
had little fear, Karl advanced. 

''You are a forester?" said he. 

"No, I'm not," returned the other. "You are Penny- 
wise the miller's son?" 

" No, Fm not," said Kari 

After this there was a pause. The two seemed not likely 
to get on welL The woodsman trimmed the part of the tree 
from which he had cut the branch, without looking roimd 
at the boy, and Kail stood watching him in silence. 

" And what may be your business here ?" inquired the man. 

*^ I have no business here. I only came to see the forest, 
and to walk throu^ the same woods that the Hunter of 
Dtmkelwald used to walk through." 

"What know you of him?" asked the man with some 
interest^ turning from his task for the first time, and looking 
at the child. 
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** Oh ! he was Count Ehrenherz ; and when he was bom 
it was said that he was to find a treasure in his own lands, 
and he thought that the treasure meant gold, and" 

" What is your name, boy, and who are you?" 

" My name is KarL" 

" Klarl what ? Have you no other name ?" 

" No. They call me Klarl-of-the-Locket ; that's because I 
always wear this locket round my neck." 

At this the man hurriedly descended the ladder, advanced 
to Karl, examined the locket, and then looked anxiously 
into the boy's eyes. Karl could hear the stranger's breath 
coming quick, and was surprised at the eagerness of his 
gaze ; but his surprise was much greater when the woods- 
man bent down and kissed his cheek. 

The woodsman then raised his head, turned quickly away, 
and walked off a few paces ; but Karl had time to see that 
his face as he raised it was strangely confiised and moved. 
Presently the man, having picked up his hatchet and stuck 
it in his belt, returned. 

" Come, let us walk," said he. " Where are you going, 
my little man?" 

" Oh, to the Mill ! This is Fritz's birthday. Fritz Uves 
at the Mill." 

" Well, come with me, and I shall lead you to the edge 
of the wood." 
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The two now walked on — the tall, handsome stranger, 
with black beard and black hah*, mixed with grey, and the 
child, with his bright intelligent face and his long, fair hair. 

" You seem to be fond of the woods," said the stranger, 
looking down at the bunch of hyacinths and the handful of 
feathers. 

" Oh, yes ! I never was in the Dunkelwald before ; but 
if I had known how beautiful it was, and how many fine 
things were to be got in it, I would have been here often." 

" And you came here that you might walk through the 
same wood that Count Ehrenherz haunted ? " 

" Yes j and I thought when I saw you first you were the 
Count himself come back again." 

" Ha ! ha ! Well, call me Count ! you will not be so far 
wrong. And have you not seen to-day a little old man 
with a crutch, who offered to grant you your wish, whatever 
it might be? Strange boy! You believe in fairy tales, 
and you carry off wild-flowers and feathers from the wood, 
as treasures. But be not afiraid of meeting with evil spirits 
here. Father Luther has banished all these firom the Ger- 
man woods." 

This information was hardly welcome to the young Karl. 
It took away, in his eyes, a part of the mystery of the forest, 
and made it commonplace, and he sighed deeply. 

" But do not mourn, little Karl, over the decay of witches. 
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They can never grant you your wishes ; but tell them to me 
— ^/ shall grant them." 

" Well then, Count, give me " 

" Wait a moment 1 Children, you know, are sometimes 
not over wise, and you may ask for what will do you harm. 
You must take time and think ; and in order that you may 
take time, you will have only one wish granted now, another 
when you are older, and a third when you become a man." 

At this Elarl began to gambol and sing gaily as they 
walked along. ^^ And shall I really, then, have whatever I 
wish for ?" said he. 

" You will j unless, after telling me your wishy you ask me 
not to grant it. But here we are at the end of the wood, 
and now you must go off to Fritz." 

"Fritz!" said the boy, thoughtfully, remembering the 
taunt of the morning, when Fritz told him there never was 
anything to eat at the hut but fish. 

"May I have my first wish granted now. Count?" asked 
Karl. 

" You may." 

" Give me, then," cried the boy, resolved to be equal with 
Fritz, "give me a great feast of apple-tarts and cream 1" 

" Come into the wood to-morrow, to the place where you 
saw me to-day, and you shall have what you have wished." 
So saying, the Count turned back into the wood, while 
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Karl, crossing the road that ran along its border, went 
down a little footpath that led to the Mill. 

" Hurrah ! Here's Karl at last 1 " cried Martin and Fritz, 
running forward to meet him. 

^ Karl has come 1 Karl has come ! " cried another shrill 
voice, and little Frieda came dancing forward joyously. 
"And what beautiful flowers!" cried the girl; "and what 
beautiful feathers; and what a beautiful cap with red 
flowers in it ! " 

"You must take the blue flowers, Frieda," said Karl, 
" and Fritz must have the red ones, for ifs his birthday." 

"And I know what to do with the feathers," cried 
Martin, taking the feathers and running ofl" with them into 
the Mill. 

Then Hans Pennywise the miller, all white with the dust 
of the mill, except his face, which was as large and red as 
the sun on a frosty morning, came out and shook hands 
with Elarl, and asked about his father and mother at the 
.hut. And, afterwards, Martin came running out, shouting 
for the other children to come and look at his work. He 
had made shuttle-cocks with the feathers, by sticking them 
into little bits of wood, round at the bottom. And now 
bats were procured, the miller making them out of a piece 
of thin board, and smoothing their handles nicely. Each of 
the children having got a bat, the game began. They 
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struck the shuttle-cocks up in the air, and when they came 
wavering down, like flakes of snow, they struck them up 
again, running about after them with great glee, and 
laughter, and fim. There never had been such a good 
game. Hans Pennywise, and his wife, and the servant, 
came out to see the children play ; and when Martin fell 
on his nose, when running after his shuttle-cock, the miller 
laughed, and his wife and the servant laughed, and all the 
children laughed merrily, and, after a little, Martin laughed ' 
too. 

After dinner, the children played shuttle-cock again, till 
they were all tired. Then the mother said, — 

" Now, children, you should change the game, and not 
have too much of one thing." 

"What will be next?" said Fritz. 

"Let's play at 'Who's the Black Duck,'" said 
Frieda. 

" Yes ! Yes ! The Black Duck ! The Black Duck ! " 
they all cried at once. 

Behind the house was a lawn, and at the izx end of it, 
looking down toward the Mill, was a small summer-house, 
and here the children's mother, taking her knittmg with her, 
sat down. 

Karl was to be what was called "keeper;" and now, 
all the other children having run to separate hiding- 
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places, the keeper advanced to mother Pennywise, and 
addressed her in the words of an old rhyme, to the following 
effect, — 



"My lady, O my lady! 

What have you in your store ? 
For Uie king and all his courtiers 
Are riding to your door ! " 

" Dear me !" answered the lady, "what am I to do? I 
* have nothing to give them but the Black Duck. Go and 
catch the duck for me, and bring it here." 

Then Elarl, as "keeper," gave the ducks the following 
warning, — 

" Black ducks and white^ 
I Dappled ducks and grey ; 

I warn j<m once, I warn you twice, 
From the keeper keep away." 

And off he started in pursuit, coursing round the lawn after 
the children, or the ducks^ as they are called in the game. 
And now there was such a chasing round the lawn, and 
throu^ the hedges, and round about the hen-house ! First 
Karl gave chase to Fritz; but this duck was not to be 
caught FriU dashed into a sort of pantry, and shut and 
barred the door; and, when Karl looked in through the 
window at him, he saw Fritz quietly finishing a jug of milk, 
and looking out with great composure. And now Karl 
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started in pursuit of Martin^ and after a good run caught 
him. The keeper then shouted out ''Black Duck! Black 
Duck ! " and the children all came out of their hiding-places 
and gathered roimd. Martin had then to bend down till 
his breast nearly touched his knees; he had then to clasp 
his hands behind his knees, and walk thus confined up to 
the summer-house where the lady sat. Walking in this 
way, Martin had much the appearance of a waddling duck, 
and the children followed, crying out, " Black Duck 1" And 
when he rolled over on the ground, which was often the 
case, the children laughed and cried, " The duck's a goose 1" 
Martin at length reached the summer-house, and now h€ 
became keeper, Karl becoming one of the ducks, and the 
game went on as before. 

Then afterwards, when the sun hung low above the west, 
they all went in to supper, and the glory and magnificence 
of this feast was beyond description. 

" Now they are coming," cried Fritz, rubbing his hands 
and looking over to Karl. " Now they are coming, and 
you will see now what apple-tarts are." 

" What !" said the miller, " has Karl never tasted apple- 
tarts yet ? Then he knows nothing of the pleasures of life ! 
He must have a large one for himself.'* 

But Karl thought to himself he would be equal with 
Fritz to-morrow, when he would have his feast in the woods. 
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Before he was half-way through his large mound of pastry 
and fruit, Karl was about to give up in despair ; but he was 
urged to finish it, and he tried again. 

" Finish your tart, Karl," said the miller, with a twinkle 
in his eye, for he enjoyed Karl's attempts to eat when he 
had already eaten too much. 

Karl was now nearly sick, and was heartily glad when his 
&ther Rudolph came to take him home. 

" Take a small tart with you, Karl ; you may be hungry 
before you go to bed,** said the miller, maliciously, as Karl 
and his father — the latter having drunk a jug of the miller's 
beer — departed. 

" No, no," said the boy, who could hardly speak. 

" Just a few nuts, Karl, before you go," said Fritz. 

A groan was all the reply. 

And so the birthday-feast ended. As soon as Karl 
reached home he went to bed, although it was not to sleep. 
But the tortures he sufifered from sickness and nightmare 
were not so painful as was the shame he felt at having eaten 
too much. The day at this time of the year was so long 
that only an hour or two of darkness separated the evening 
from the coming dawn, and Karl, after tossing miserably in 
bed, sick at heart, and grieved to think that he had not had 
bravery enough to resist the temptation of the feast, rose at 
last when the day was breaking, to see the sun rise on the 
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lake. At first the sky was flushed with yellow, but the 
shadows still lay deep between the hills, and the lake was 
cold and grey before him, its far outline dim and indistinct 
with mists. He had hardly noted these things, when a 
change began to take place. Light was spreading high 
above the east, long shafts of sunshine shot upward, and 
spread out on either side ; the clouds that were grey only a 
few minutes ago now began to glow with a delicate pink light 
that soon deepened into crimson ; and, last of all, the hill- 
tops stood up, gilded by the strong sunshine of the fi-esh 
summer dawn, and all nature seemed to rejoice, for the 
Lord of the Morning had arisen, and was again in his place 
in the sky. 

And with the darkness of nature the sadness that had filled 
the child's heart also disappeared He looked up to the pure 
heavens, and a sense of their sweetness and solemn beauty 
entered his soul. He looked down on the earth that was 
gladdened by the glory of the sun, and he too became glad. 
He ceased vainly to repine about what was past and could 
not be helped, and bravely resolved to fight a harder battle 
against all things evil for the future. And when with uplifted 
eyes he murmured, " Lead us not into temptation," he went 
wisely back to his crib, and if he did not sleep soundly, he at 
least felt at peace with himself. 
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CHAPTER III. 



IN THE WOODS — THE HRST WISH, A 



WHAT CAME OF IT. 



jkEXT morning was well advanced before Kail came 
out of his little room ; and, when he did come, be 
looked pale and very miserable. He sat down to 
brcakiast and tried to take some; but, tboi^ he strove 
hard, he quite failed, and soon gave \ip the attempt. 

" What is the matter with you, Karl ?" asked his mother. 
" You look pale, and you eat nothing, Aie you ill?" 

"Oh, no I Not ill,— oh, nol" said the boy, looking 
awkward, and blushing. " I must go to the wood to-day, 
mother Gretchen," continued he ; "I was there yesterday, 
I must tell you, and I met a. forester, who told me to call 
him Count, and to meet him in the wood to-day; but I would 
much rather not go. Oh, the wood is so beautiM 1" 
" Why, then, don't you want to go ?" 
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The boy was silent. He remembered the wish of yester- 
day, that seemed to him so foolish to-day. He felt ashamed, 
and couldn't answer. 

" You say you met the Count ! A pretty Count, indeed 1 
One of the woodsmen, no doubt ! AMiat was he like ?" 

^He was veiy tall, and had black hair, and a large 
ring on his finger, and he looked angry at first, but he 
changed after he saw my locket, and then he spoke very 
kindly." 

When the boy ceased pratding, he looked up into his 
mother's face, and saw that she was gazing at him with an 
anxious expression, mixed with fear. 

" And he spoke kindly to you ? AVhat did he say?" 

" Well, he told me to come to him in the wood to-day ; 
but I don't wish to go. Does father go out on the lake 
this morning ? I would much rather go with him." 

As he said this his mother turned away her head, and 
Karl saw that her eyes were full of tears. He ran to her, 
and, leaning on her shoulder, said, — 

" What is wrong, mother ? A\Tiat is the matter ? Have 
I vexed you?" 

" I was only thinking, Elarl, that though you would rather 
stay with us to-day than go to the wood and see the Count, 
the time will soon come when you will think di£ferently. 
No, Karl, you must keep your promise to the Count ; and 
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listen, boy ! whatever he bids you do, obey him at once and 
cheerfully." 

Karl sat puzzling awhile about what all this might mean. 
Meantime his mother, going to an inner room, brought out 
his newest clothes. Among them the boy was astonished 
and delighted to find some articles of dress he had never 
seen before. There was the cap of purple velvet, full in the 
crown, and having a glittering gold clasp in the fi-ont of it 
This was a treasure and a delight indeed; but its glories 
were perhaps outshone when the mother brought forth a 
small loose tunic of dark-brown cloth, with a narrow edging 
of fawn-coloured fin:, — a robe, as Karl thought, fit for the 
Kaiser himself. Arrayed in these, and with his hair 
combed back fi-om his forehead, and falling in light tresses 
on his shoulders, the boy prepared to set out to the 
forest. 

** Poor Karl," said his mother, affectionately, " fi-om this 
day forth you will be a changed boy, different to us and 
different to yourself. But why, indeed, should you never 
see anybody but a fisherman and his wife, — you who were 
bom " 

" Hush, Gretchen I Don't put nonsense into the boy's 
head," said Rudolph, angrily, as he entered the hut, and gave 
his wife a look which, to Klarl, seemed almost fierce. " So, 
Karl," continued the fisherman, " you go to see the Count 
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to-day? Come with me, then; I shall go with you to the 
wood." 

They set out together, and walked a short distance, when 
Rudolph, pausing, laid his hand on the boy's arm, and thus 
addressed him : 

"With me, Klarl, you have learned to pull an oar, to 
steer a boat, and to haul a net You are bold and strong 
by nature, and I have taught you to fear nothing but evil. 
Be afraid of nothing you may see to-day. Be respectful to 
every one; but remember, on your spirit to-day the for- 
tune of your future life may much depend." So saying, he 
patted the boy on the cheek, bade him be of good cheer, 
and turned back to the hut. 

And now Karl was alone ; and, as he walked on slowly, 
he thought of all the advice his father and mother had given 
him. He had never got advice before, and why should he 
get so much of it this morning? But, when he thought of 
last night, and how he had eaten till he was ill, he began to 
think he indeed required advice. Somehow he felt he was 
a different being to what he was before. He knew he 
could never do again what he had done yesterday. But the 
Wish ! — ^he did not allow himself to think of it. 

And now again he was within the charmed wood, and all 
the woodland sounds made a mixed music in his ear. He 
tripped along, gaily plucking a wild-flower here and picking 



up a pine-cone there, until he forgot all about the birthday- 
feast, and until the sunshine of the beautiful summer day 
seemed to get into and fill his heart He listened to the 
blackbird, and tried to repeat his call; he ran, and he 
gambolled, and he sang, and was never so happy before. 
The bloom of yesterday came back to his cheek, and his blue 
eyes gleamed clear and bright as he breathed the sweet air 
of the wood, through which he guided himself, by the clumps 
of hyacinths and the heathery glade, to the place where he 
had met the Count yesterday. And gradually, before he was 
well aware of it, the distant sound of music hummed in his 
ear, and grew louder as he advanced. He quickened his 
walk into a run, and, lo ! all at once he saw before him a 
company of gaily-dressed ladies and lordly-looking men. 
He paused, and his heart beat quick as he heard the gay 
talking and the loud-ringing laughter. He would have 
turned and run back to the cottage where there were faces 
that he knew ; but he remembered now his father's advice 
to be brave, and he repressed his excitement, and, leaning 
against a tree, he stood gazing on the scene before him, and 
seemed as calm as if he had been accustomed to such 
scenes every day. 

Standing thus, he did not perceive one of the company 
moving round behind the trees to where he stood. It was 
the Count, but much unlike the Count of yesterday. Instead 
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of the leather jerkin, he now wore a dark close-fitting tunic, 
confined at the waist by a belt; and he had exchanged the 
broad woodsman's hat for a handsome velvet cap, aroimd 
which a long feather curled. 

**Well, my young fisherman, you have come?" said the 
Count 

Karl, who knew the voice, turned round, looked up, and 
quietly answered, "Yes." Then with great calmness he 
turned away again, and seemed absorbed in the scene 
before him. The Count was astonished at the boy's self- 
possession. 

" Are you not afiraid," asked he, " to be in the presence 
of so many lords and ladies ?" 

** No, I*m not. I didn't come to see them, and I don't 
go amongst them. I came to see you because I had pro- 
mised; but I would much rather have gone on the lake 
to-day with my father," 

" Proud as an Ehrenherz !" muttered the Coimt, with a 
pleased expression. Then, turning to the boy, he said, 
" Come, Karl, my child, let us go amongst our fiiends. I 
asked you to the wood as well as them. Come, then, and I 
shall make you known to some of them." 

The Count spoke these words in his kindest manner, and 
— the boy firankly taking his hand — ^he led the way into the 
sunny space in which his guests were sitting, and, passing 
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across to the further side, stopped beside a richly-dressed 
old gentleman, who, as Karl afterwards found out, was named 
Herr Elberfeldt 

^' Hillo, Count !*' cried Elberfeldt, " what woodland 
flower is this you have plucked? A handsome boy, cer- 
tainly! Were it not for the temper I see in his eyes, I 
should perhaps almost like him." 

" This is a young fisherman and fiiend of mine, Elber- 
feldt, and if you don't like him, it does not much matter. 
What think j'^w of him. Baroness Mansfeldt?" continued the 
Count, addressing a lady who sat near Elberfeldt, and who, 
Karl thought, must be the most beautiful and kind lady in 
the world. 

" Where did you get this little gentleman, Coimt ?" asked 
she. 

" I found him in the woods yesterday. He says he is the 
son of Rudolph the fisherman, who lives by the lake. But 
for a boy who has never done anything more important than 
pulling an oar, he is the proudest child I ever saw." 

" Come here, boy," said Lady Mansfeldt, kindly. " What 
is your name ?" 

"Karl — Karl-of-the-Locket," said the boy, touching the 
gold gem that hung round his neck. 

" What a strange name ! And so you are a fisherman, and 
have sailed all over the lake ?" 
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" Oh, yes, my Lady I we have sailed all over it a hundred 
times. And if you would come in our boat, with father 
Rudolph and me, we would take you to all the beautifid 
places on the lake — to the islands where there are plenty of 
nuts, to the shoals where you can see the red-backed fishes 
moving above the sands, and to the waterfall by the lake- 
side, and" 

The lady was holding his hand, and was much amused 
and pleased with Karl's enthusiasm, when Elberfeldt in- 
terrupted the boy, and said, — 

"You seem a smart boy; you should be sent oflf to town 
to school. What have you learned at the lake ?" 

" I can read and write," said Karl, with simple candour, . 
" and I can row and steer, and I can tend four fishing-lines 
in the boat at once." 

** Quite accomplished I" said a young lad who stood by 
Elberfeldt's side, and who was indeed the old man's son, 
and was named Leopold. 

"And can you sing?" asked Elberfeldt 

Immediately the boy*s manner and expression changed. 
He now began to feel that Herr Elberfeldt was making him 
speak for the amusement of the people aroimd ; for, much 
to Karl's surprise and vexation, the people who had been 
sitting on the grass had all come near to hear what the young 
peasant was saying. 
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" Can you sing?" repeated Elberfeldt 

" Sir," said Karl, with a haughtiness that made the old 
man stare and made the Count smile, " Sir, you have hired 
musicians here to give you music ; let them sing." 

" Quite right, my little ICarl," said the Coimt. " Let those 
give us music who are here to do so. Where is our poet, 
who is ever ready with a dismal ballad ? " 

And now, from the midst of the musicians, a youth who 
carried a guitar, on which it was his habit to play accom- 
paniments to his songs, stepped forward. 

" If the Lord Ehrenherz and this good company please," 
said he, " I will sing one of my new songs." So saying he 
thrummed on his guitar, and then sang the following, which, 
he said, was entitled, 

MORNING— NOON — ^NIGHT. 

The lark sings high o'er his dewy bed ; 

Fairly the mom broadens over the lea; 
Cold on the mountain the far gleam is shed ; — 
But warm on the cottage the sunshine is spread, 
Where the baby crows to the morning red, 

And the brook sings along to the sea. 

The wren with his mate cowers deep in the shade, 

Fiercely at noon the sun beats on the tree, — 
Two lovers talk low in the sheltered glade, 
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The youth is high-hearted, and trustful the maid, 
Whose brow flushes fair 'neath its golden braid, — 
And the brook sings along to the sea. 

The bat flits abroad on a message of ill ; 

Faintly the night-wind sighs over the lea : 
Let the taper burn out, for high on the hill 
The dawning looks down on the world so still : 
Oh, watchers I he's dead ! dose his eyes when ye will, — 

And the brook sings along to the sea. 

" If your verses ran as smoothly as your voice, Hermann 
Spiegler, your song would be tolerable," said the Coimt, as 
he threw the singer a few silver pieces from his purse. But 
if the Count was not pleased with the song, most of 
the young people applauded it highly, and Karl thought 
it the finest music possible. 

"Come, Karl," said Baroness Mansfeldt, "you must see 
my little Theresa, for I may take her to the lake some day 
to have a sail in your boat, so it's as well you should know 
her now." So saying, she led the way across the grassy 
space to where Leopold Elberfeldt and her daughter 
Theresa were romping merrily. The girl, in her white 
dress and her broad white summer hat, was darting in and 
out among the trees, gay as the sunshine that gleamed 
upon her and seemed to follow her within the outskirts of 
the wood. 
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"I have brought you another playmate, children," said 
the Baroness. " I am sure you will like him, and he will 
like you." 

" I think," said Leopold, " we are enough of ourselves. 
But, if you wish it, he may come. This, Theresa," con- 
tinued he, " is the young fisherman that lives in a hut by 
the lake." 

" Oh I I'm so fond of fishermen ! " cried the little girl. 
" I have one at home, only his nose has got broken oflf, and 
I use his basket to keep my thimble in." 

" Yes, but you must be more careful with Karl than you 
are with your toys," said the Baroness, as she turned and 
rejoined the guests, leaving the children to themselves. 

"How many fish do you sell for a silver dollar?" asked 
Leopold, tauntingly. 

"Hush, Leopold! we may never see Karl again, so 
while he is^ here let us be kind to him." Saying this, 
the little girl went up to Kiirl and took him by the hand 
for a moment. 

"Well, if you will make a playmate of a peasant's 
son, you may, but I won't." And Leopold walked oflf with 
as much dignity as a tall, slim, unformed boy of thirteen 
could. 

All this time Klarl had stood gazing silently at Theresa. 
He heard not what Leopold had said, and hardly what the 
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girl replied in rebuke of his ill-natured question. He had 
seen nothing and no one but Theresa dancing about in the 
sunlight, her white dress flashing brilliantly when the sun- 
beams fell upon it, and he had thought her very beautiful 
But now, when he saw her kind face, and the brown hair that 
fell in ringlets round it, he thought her more beautiful still. 

"Come and listen to the music," said the girl to him. 
"See! See! They are beginning to dance I" And now 
the flutes blew softly, playing a slow dance tune, and the 
dear, high treble of the violins was heard, interchanged with 
the rich bass of the horns. Then, in the centre of the 
grassy space, the dance began, and what a beautiful sight it 
was to seel The gay attire of the ladies, the silks of 
many colours, glanced in the bright sunshine, and the 
dresses of their partners looked almost as splendid. With 
stately steps the dancers went through the curious figures of 
the old minuet, the gentlemen bowing grandly to the ladies, 
and the ladies curtsying low in return. 

Then the dance being over, servants with baskets were 
seen moving about in the wood, laying out a banquet on 
the grass, in the spots that were well shaded by the trees. 
And now all the company trooped off" to where the feast 
was spread. 

Beneath the shadow ot a large tree sat the Count. A 
rude table was placed before him, surrounded by garden- 
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seats made of quaintly-twisted branches. The Baroness 
sat on his right, Herr Elberfeldt on his left ; and, besides 
these, several others of the older guests sat at the same table. 
The younger people foimd places on the grass, at the roots 
of the trees near at hand. 

" And so you think well of the fisherman's son, Baroness 
Mansfeldt?" said the Count, when luncheen was nearly 
ended. 

" I do. He is handsome and courteous. I am sure he is 
a boy of good feeling and high spirit ; and I think, firom his 
face, his chief pleasure always will be to see others pleased." 

"I am sorry to undeceive you. Baroness; but I am 
afraid one of the bo/s chief delights is self-gratification.*' 

"Just as I thought, Count ! just as I thought, my Lady 1 " 
said Herr Elberfeldt. " These low-bom children are always 
thinking of self. I didn't like the boy when I saw him at 
first. He is so unlike my Leopold ! You say, my Lady, 
he has spirit 1 But it isn't spirit ; its temper, my Lady, ill 
temper! which is quite a different thing. Under dis- 
appointment, a boy of high spirit would be silent, and 
however much he might feel, he would make no sign; 
while a boy of bad temper would stamp and cry till he 
should be bribed to silence. Now, there's this little flame 
of a boy, this Karl, let him set his mind on a thing, let him 
once wish for something, and if he doesn't get it he will set 
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everything on fire. Now my Leopold is so different, so 
quiet, so amiable ! — Leopold is " 

"At this moment kicking one of my servants," exclaimed 
the Count, as, looking away to about twelve yards' distance, 
he saw Leopold in violent remonstrance with a servant, and 
closing the dispute by kicking the servant's legs. The man 
was carrying a large platter, covered with one single large 
cluster of beautiful grapes, and he now brought the fiiiit to 
the Count's table. 

*'What have you been doing to Herr Leopold?" asked 
the Count 

"He wanted some of these grapes, and I told him I 
couldn't break the cluster, as it was for your table 
alone." 

« And what then ? " 

" He kicked me." 

" Ha 1 Ha I Mend your bruise with this, then," said the 
Count, giving the servant money fi-om his purse. 

"Yes! Baroness," continued he, with a slight laugh, 
" whatever Karl may be, Leopold is certainly as meek and 
gentle as a lamb ! " 

"But why do you say you fear that Karl is selfish?" 
inquired the lady ; and the Count, in answer, told her of his 
meeting with the boy on the previous day in the wood, and 
what was Karl's first wish. And as he told her what the wish 
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was^ both of them laughed; but I don't think either the one 
or the other thought the less of ICaxl for all that. 

On the outskirts of the company, in a little nook, sat 
Theresa and Karl, and some other younger children. The 
boy talked about the lake and the Mill; and Theresa, on 
her part, talked of the Coimt, and of the people aroimd 
them. She told her new friend that all the company sitting 
around were living at the Coimt's castle of Schwarzburg. 

"What ! is that the black tower that stands on the top of 
the hill?" asked Karl. 

" Yes ! but though it looks like a tower from a distance, 
it's a great castle, and has ever so many rooms in it, and I 
have been at the top of it, where I saw the lake that you 
sail on." 

** Then this Coimt is the Count Ehrenherz ? " 

" Oh ! yes. Didn't you know that ? '* 

The boy was now lost in surprise. This Count, then, was 
a descendant of the hunter of whom Rudolph had told him 
the strange story. 

"See!" cried Theresa, "the Count calls you; you 
must go." 

Karl arose speedily; and, though his heart was beating 
thick and fast, he walked rapidly up to the Coimt's table, 
and stood there with his cap in his hand. When he 
advanced, the talking at the Coimf s table and among the 
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groups beside it ceased, and all eyes were turned to the boy. 
For a moment Karl's head felt as if it were swimming, but 
he soon recovered himself; and, as he stood there with his 
feet planted firmly on the groimd and his head erect, 
he looked more like a lad of sixteen than a boy of ten. 
The feces turned towards him wore very different expres- 
sions. The Coimt looked very much amused at the bo/s 
bearing; old Elberfeldt stared at him with an angry fix)wn; 
Leopold openly laughed at poor Karl, and said to his 
father, in a voice that was meant to be heard by everybody, 
** If he looks like that in his boat, he will frighten away 
all the fishes." Like the rest. Baroness Mansfeldt also looked 
at the boy, but it was with a gracious and encouraging 
smile. 

The Count now spoke a few words to one of the servants, 
who immediately placed a huge apple-tart on the table, and 
set down a large silver jug fiill of cream on each side of it. 

" When he finishes that tart he can go to sea in the dish," 
said Leopold, in a sneering tone. 

At the sight of the tart Karl felt the sickness of the pre- 
vious night coming back upon him. He now for a moment 
hung his head in shame. He thought of how he had eaten 
too much the night before, and of how, when the Count 
offered to give him whatever he wished, he had nothing 
nobler to ask for than this mess, which was ten times more 
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than he could make use of at any time, but the very sight 
' of which, to-day y was revolting. And then he remembered 
that it was in envy of Fritz that he had wished for this. 
Could he but recall that wish ! He felt he could never be 
so childish and foolish and envious again. He felt as if it 
were years since yesterday, and that he could never be 
again what he was then. 

Ah 1 little Karl, it is well you can see the foolishness of 
your silly wish. For the world is full of unwise wishers ; 
and there are old men, whose graves are already dug, who 
wish for and labour to obtsdn things as trifling, if they only 
knew it, as your apple-tart, and which, if possessed, would 
hurt the possessors as this tart would hurt you. When you 
are older you may come to know that the only good things 
we can receive and enjoy, are not given us by anothery but 
must be earned by ourselves^ and will be numerous and rich 
in proportion as our life is honest, industrious, and pure ! 

^ Come, Karl, sit down," said the Count; "your wish of 
yesterday, you see, is now granted." 

The boy looked up from the reverie into which his 
thoughts had carried him. 

" Oh, sir," cried he, " do not grant me my first wish ! I 
do not deserve it. The wish was made in envy of Fritz, 
who told me I never had. anything to eat at the lake but 
fish." . 
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" And so, in order that you might feel equal with Fritz, 
you wished for a feast of apple-tarts and cream? Well, 
then, here it is 1 " 

" I would not touch it for the world." 

<'Why?" 

** Because I ate too much apple-tart last night at the Mill." 

At this the whole company burst into shouts of laughter 
at poor Karl's expense. The Count himself laughed till the 
tears came to his eyes; but whether they were tears of 
mirth, or of pleasure and pride, I cannot tell. 

"So, ho ! my little man," said he, "your temperance in 
the morning is the consequence of your excess over night 1 
Well, well, we have all been in similar case ; have we not, 
Elberfeldt?" 

This allusion to Elberfeldt's habit of wine-drinking pro- 
duced no response. 

All the guests now rose, and the rest of the day was 
spent in walking among the woods. At length the day 
came to a close, and horses arrived to convey the guests to 
Schwarzburg. 

When going away, Baroness Mansfeldt took Karl in her 
arms, and, kissing him, said,— 

" You are a good boy, Karl ; and if you have learned 
to-day that it is foolish and wrong to wish for more of any- 
thing than is enough, you are wiser than most of us." 
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Count Ehrenherz shook the lad's small hand warmly, 
smoothed his hair, and patted his cheek. 

" Advance, my little Klarl," said he, " as you have begun. 
I shall be always hearing of you. Be brave, and wise, and 
good, and don't think you have fallen in my esteem on 
account of your first wish." 

Theresa, on going away, shook hands with her new 
fiiend, and told him she would often look for him on the 
lake from the tower of Schwarzburg. 

A servant was sent to accompany Karl to the lake, but 
after going a short distance, the boy said he knew the way 
perfectly; and, thanking the servant for his trouble, he 
bounded off, and was soon at the door of his mother's 
cottage. 

" Well Karl, my son, and what of the woodsman that calls 
himself Count? Did you see him in the wood to-day?" 
asked Gretchen. 

" Oh yes," cried the boy, " and such grand company 
besides. Lords and ladies and beautiful children, and 
musicians and minstrels, and all sorts of fine people. But 
the grandest of them all was the Count." 

" The forester you mean ? " 

" No, no, he is not really a forester. He had put away 
his leathern gloves and jerkin, and his broad hat and long 
boots, and he wore a beautiful hat with a jewel in the front 
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of '% and a feather hanging round it And oh ! what a 
grand sword he wore, with the handle of it shining all over 
with gold. But it is not for these things that I liked him — 
it was because he was so kind to me, and so good." 

" May he ever be kind and good to my Uttle boy ! " said 
the fisherman's wife, feelingly. " My little Karl," continued 
she, as she kissed him, and, leading him to his room, bade him 
good night, " there is one other name you must mention in 
your prayer to-night, and ever after this time — ^it is that of 
the Count Ehrenherz." 

And the little lad too affectionate and too simple in his 
nature to pause or inquire why this stranger should be 
brought into his homely German evening prayer, kneeled 
down and reverently joined the Coimfs name with those of 
Rudolph and Gretchen in the childlike petition. 





CHAPTER IV. 



THE STUDENT — THE RESCUE — THE SECOND WISH. 



^BOUT three years after the occurrence of the events 
detailed in the last chapter, and on a bright sum- 
mer morning, Karl was sitting in his own room in 
the cottage. The lattice-window, half shaded by the foliage 
of a great rose-tree, was partly open, and the leaves, made 
yellow and transparent by the sunshine, tapped against the 
panes, as if to attract the attention of the boy within. Karl 
sat on a broad, old-fashioned seat, or rather settle, below 
the window, deeply absorbed in the large volume that lay 
upon his knees. On one side of the room were ranged a 
number of rude shelves, on which stood quite a little library 
of finely bound books. These were mostly old chronicles 
of the lives of knights and heroes of German history, with 
one or two volumes of old tales and legends, both in prose 
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and verse. Within this bright little room Karl now spent 
much of his time, finding abundant company in his books, 
each of which seemed to him a traveller from a far country, 
who had much to tell of how the world went on in distant 
lands and under different skies. And this kind of knowledge 
he eagerly sought after now. He had hardly ever suspected 
that there was a great, busy world lying far around the lake 
by the side of which he dwelt, until he had seen the Count 
and his friends in the Dunkelwald. But after this event 
he longed to know more of this great world. Nay, he was 
even bold enough to fancy that he might one day play a part 
in it himself, when he had become a man and had gone 
to seek his fortune. And so he read and read, that he 
might gratify the curiosity he felt about far cities, and about 
the people who lived in themu He thought of the kind 
words the Count and the Baroness had spoken to him, and, 
at this remembrance, the hope rose within him that he 
would one day dwell with them in great cities, and per- 
haps see Vienna itself — who knows ! Foolish young Karl ! 
You do not know that the son of a peasant would be 
happier with the lot of a peasant than with that of a noble- 
man. Is it not better that you should stay beside the 
hearth that has warmed you so long, and near the hearts 
that so long have loved you! But Karl read on, and 
mused, and dreamed, and hoped. And though he still 
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went often to the Mill, and strolled about with the Penny- 
wise boys, — though he was still as much pleased as ever to 
be with his father on the lake, — yet he could not banish 
from his thoughts the dream of going forth some day into 
the wide world. 

And so the boy's love of reading continued. And as it 
grew the opportunities of gratifying the taste increased, for 
every few months a number of new books were placed in 
his room. Where these books came from Karl did not 
know, nor, indeed, did he inquire. Why should he ? He 
was accustomed to get whatever he needed, and books had 
now become to him a necessity. He had always good 
dresses to wear; but he never thought where they could 
come from, any more than he did of where he had got his 
locket, which he had worn as long as he could remember, 
and with which he was so familiar now that he never in the 
least thought about it. 

On this fresh summer day, the boy continued to read for 
some time, and seemed much pleased with his book. He 
was reading about Rudolph, the first of the Hapsburg 
Emperors; of how he was at first only a poor Count of 
Alsace, but, by his wisdom, his bravery, and strength of 
arm, rose to be a great noble, much admired by the upright, 
and much feared by the unjust, until at last he was elected 
Emperor, and became the founder of the House of Austria. 
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And Karl read of how Rudolph of Hapsburg, when he had 
become Emperor, went in, one winter morning, to a baker's 
shop to warm his hands, and how the baker's wife, who 
disliked soldiers, told him after a little, with many ill words, 
to get out of her shop. And when he did not go at once, 
she thrrw a pail full of water on the fire, and filled the house 
with smoke and steam, so that the Emperor was obliged to 
rush out into the open air, to escape being choked. And 
that day, at dinner, Rudolph sent a boar's head and a bottle 
of wine from his own table to the baker's wife, with his 
thanks for allowing him to warm his hands at her fire in the 
morning. But the poor woman, when she knew it was the 
great Emperor whom she had driven from her door, was 
dreadfiiUy fiightened, and came to the Emperor's camp to 
ask forgiveness. But Rudolph told her he would not forgive 
her unless she would repeat, in presence of all his court, the 
ill-language she had addressed to him in the morning. And 
when she repeated the hard words she had used to the 
Emperor, the whole court rang with laughter, and no one 
among all the lords laughed louder than Rudolph himself. 

Karl enjoyed this story very much; but he had little 
more than finished it, when his studies were suddenly inter- 
rupted by footsteps sounding on the narrow stair that led to 
his room, and, before he had closed his book, his father, 
Rudolph the fisherman, burst in upon him. 
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" Ho ! Kaxl ! Come forth quickly ! The Count's boat 
IS on the lake, and in danger; quick!" So saying, the 
fisherman disappeared. Karl threw on his cap, darted down 
the stair and out to the shore, where his father was already 
at work, pulling in the rope by which his boat was attached 
to the anchor on the beach. The boaf s keel was soon on 
the sand, and the fisherman and the boy, jumping in, shoved 
away and turned the bow oflf shore. 

" To the helm, Karl ! and steer straight for the Count's 
boat," cried the fisherman, as he plied his long oars with 
all his strength. 

The boy, seizing the rudder with his left hand, and shading 
his eyes with his right, stood up in the stem of the boat, and 
peered out into the hazy sunshine. About a mile firom shore 
he could descry the small yacht of the Count of Ehrenherz, 
its sail drooping idly in the breathless air, and one standing 
high in the bow, waving a white scarf. 

" Pull, pull ! my father," cried the boy. " They are in 
distress ; they wave a white signal ! But now we are in a 
straight course, and I must help you. We can make our 
course by the track we leave behind." 

So saying, the boy, leaving the helm and grasping the 
pair of short oars he always used, placed them in the 
rowlocks, and, falling into time with his father, pulled with 
all his might. 
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The boat sprang forward lightly at every stroke of the 
oars, the waters rushing past with a swift " whish-h ! " and 
a lengthening oily-looking wake stretching away behind, 
and marking the track of the eager rowers. Then, after 
a little, Karl could hear a faint sound coming over the 
waters from the Count's boat. He looked round to his 
father, and saw that the fisherman's teeth were set, and his 
face wore a grim expression, as he bent his brawny 
shoulders to the oars, and pulled with long and vigorous 
strokes. Then, rising in his seat, the boy looked ahead at 
the yacht. 

"Oh! my father," cried he, "the boat is filling, the 
gunwale is low on the water's edge, and it is Hermann 
Spiegler that stands waving at the bow." 

Resuming his seat, the boy seized his oars, and, guiding 
the boat by the long straight wake that stretched away 
behind it, the rowers pulled as they pull who know that 
lives depend upon their speed. 

And now a faint voice came across to the fisherman and 
his boy out of the dim sunshine ; and, though it was still 
distant and indistinct, they could hear that it urged them 
to strong exertion. Nearing the Count's yacht at every 
stroke, they could at length clearly make out the words 
shouted to them across the still waters. 

" Bravo ! " cried Hermann Spiegler, the Count's minstrel, 
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and the same who sung the song in the forest. "Bravo, 
both man and boy ! But hasten, if ye would not fish up 
the Count of Ehrenherz in your net to-morrow ! Hasten, 
if you would not have Herr Elberfeldt drink cold water 
to-day, for the first time since he wore beard I Here are 
the Baroness Mansfeldt and the little Theresa floating like 
water-lilies, in the flood that fills the boat. And here, 
above all, is Hermann Spiegler, the Schwarzbiurg minstrel, 
mostly musician but partly fool, or he would never have left 
his warm hearth-seat in Schwarzbiurg hall, to trust himself 
on the lake in a crazy craft like this. On ! On ! Five 
minutes more, and we are down; for the waters are rising 
in the boat as fast as the tears in old Elberfeldt's eyes. 
Well done, Rudolph and Karl!" continued he, as the 
fisherman's boat came sweeping along. " A little more to 
yoiu: right ! Now, come on, and welcome ! To-day you 
have saved the lives of a minstrel, and of a whole cargo of 
right-worshipfiil, but terror-stricken, nobility ! " 

" Peace, Zany ! " cried the Count, rising from the middle 
of the boat, where he had been trying to bale out the 
quickly rising waters. " Peace ! " said he, as he seized a 
coil of rope and stood ready watching the fisherman's boat, 
that now glided in smoothly alongside. The rope was now 
thrown across, and the two boats made fast. 

But at this moment Herr Elberfeldt, who was almost dead 
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with fear, had very nearly been the cause of the destruction 
of both boats. He took his son Leopold by the hand, and, 
as soon as Rudolph came near enough, he stepped up on 
the gunwale of the yacht, and then leaped with his son into 
the fisherman's boat. His weight made both boats heel 
over with a fearful lurch, and for a moment all held their 
breath, expecting the next instant to see the water rushing 
over them. 

"Sit down!" shouted Rudolph, angrily, "or you will 
destroy us all!** And the old man, trembling with fear, 
stepped to the stem of the boat and sat down quietly enough. 

Rudolph and Karl now carefully handed the Count's 
company, one by one, into their own small boat Little 
Theresa, with pale face, and with large, astonished eyes, 
through which her whole heart seemed to look, came first 
Karl, taking her hand, helped her across; and, as he did so, 
she looked at him with earnest, trustful, and beautiful eyes, 
and murmured some few words of thanks, which the boy 
could not hear, so fascinated was he with her face. As the 
Baroness stepped in, she bent down and kissed Karl's 
forehead, and left a warm tear on his cheek ; at the same 
time she also pressed Rudolph's hand with cordial feeling. 
Hermann Spiegler then came across, and afterwards 
the Count, who shook Rudolph by the hand warmly, 
and patted Karl on the shoulder, and smiled to him. 
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That smile the boy remembered for years, and often, as 
he reqilled it, he would wish with a sigh that he could 
deserve and win such another. The fisherman's boat was 
now full, and Rudolph, after seeing the Count and 
Hermann at the oars, cautioned every one to sit steady 
in his place, took with him a small pail which he had 
brought in his own boat, and went over into the yacht, 
accompanied by KlarL 

"Why go there when Ae yacht is sinking? Return, and 
go to shore with us in this boat," cried the Count. 

"There is little fear!" returned Rudolph, cheerily. 
"The yacht is now lighter, and does not lie so low in 
the water as before. Pull in, then, by yourselves — ^we shall 
follow you soon." 

With the practised eye of an experienced sailor, Rudolph 
now scanned the yacht, and a single glance convinced him 
that the water was gushing in by some rent or leak in the 
bottom. 

"What is that bit of red cloth floating on the water 
beside you, Karl?" 

" It is a small velvet cap — Leopold's, I suppose." 

" Throw it to me, and, in the meantime, take the pail and 
bale out as fast as you can." 

Rudolph soon found the leak, and, tearing up the 
velvet cap and baring his arms, he stooped down in the 
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water and pressed strips of the cloth mto the seam with his 
knife. Having thus in a measure stanched the flow of 
water, he knew he could take the yacht in to shore safely. 
A light breeze now began to breathe through the rigging, 
and this Rudolph at once took advantage of by setting the 
sail. And now the disabled boat began to move onward, 
creeping in to land with a heavy and slow motion, like the 
walk of a sick man. 

"What a selfish old man is Herr Elberfeldt ! " said Karl, 
after a little. " He very nearly swamped the whole of us, in 
his hurry to cross from the yacht into our boat. For my part, 
I think I would rather have gone down than moved imtil 
the Baroness Mansfeldt and the little girl were out of danger." 

** You are right, my little Karl," said his father. " Elber- 
feldt is a selfish, stupid — ^but remember, Karl, he is an old 
man ; and, sir, whenever you speak of the aged after this, 
speak with respect." As he uttered the last words of this 
sentence, the fisherman's face wore a forced expression of 
mock seriousness, which made the boy burst out into loud 
laughter. 

"But, talking of Elberfeldt," continued Rudolph, "he 
never travels without excellent provender. Where are the 
stores, for stores there must be somewhere in the yacht? 
What is that lying in the water at your feet?" 

" A basket filled with bottles, and a great pie soaked with 
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water, like a wet sponge," said Karl, as he fished up the 
basket and opened it. 

" Wine, no doubt. Put the basket aside; the wine will be 
required." 

And while they are guiding the leaking yacht to the 
shore, it will be as well to explain the cause of the disaster 
that befell the Count and his party. The company had 
resolved to visit the eastern shore of the lake, — the shore 
most distant from Rudolph's cottage, — and, while coasting 
along, the yacht struck violently against a hidden rock, but 
immediately got into clear water again. The boat, how- 
ever, seemed to admit no water, and, as she had a double 
bottom, it was believed she could carry them across the 
lake in perfect safety to Rudolph's hut. But they had 
scarce reached the middle of the lake when the slight 
breath of wind that had been blowing completely fell away. 
The sail now hung idly by the mast, and, after a little, to 
the horror of all, water began to gush through the flooring 
of the yacht, from what spot no one could tell. Every 
moment the danger increased, the water gradually rising, in 
spite of all attempts to bale it out ; and the whole company 
were beginning to consider themselves hopelessly lost, 
when Hermann Spiegler gave them sudden hope by telling 
them that a boat had put off from shore. The remainder of 
the story Rudolph of course knew. 
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When the Count's party reached land they gave them- 
selves up to the greatest glee. They were welcomed on shore 
by Gretchen, Rudolph's wife, who conducted the Baroness 
and Theresa into her hut, and gave them such comfort as 
good nature and her humble house could afford. 

Rudolph had now brought the yacht to the beach, and 
had carried the wine to the shore, on which a rude feast 
was soon prepared for the men ; while wine was sent into 
the hut, where the Baroness, tired with the recent excite- 
ment, stayed with her daughter and the fisherman's wife. 

After a while, when all were invigorated with rest and 
refreshment, the company prepared to depart. Rudolph's 
boat was again put in trim, and the ladies, with Herr Elber- 
feldt and Leopold, being comfortably seated within it, 
Rudolph, who was to convey them to the point of the lake 
nearest to Schwarzburg, prepared to push off. As the boat 
was already well filled, the Count resolved to return with 
Hermann by land, 

" Have no fear. Lady Mansfeldt," said the Count, 
"Rudolph's boat is stronger, and has been better cared 
for of late than mine; and as the wind is low and the 
water calm, and as Rudolph knows every yard of the lake, 
you may trust yourself to him without fear." 

" I hate boats," said Elberfeldt. " Cannot we return by 
land?" 
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" No," replied Count Ehrenherz, " The road is long and 
rough j you cannot walk, and there is not a horse to be had 
within seven miles. Adieu, Baroness Mansfeldt ! " continued 
he, waving his hand to them as the boat began to move 
away. "Farewell, mine Herr! farewell, children! a safe 
voyage and a pleasant to you all !" 

Rudolph had by this time shoved well off shore, and had 
already set his sail so as to catch the full force of the breeze. 
And now the little boat, rearing its bow to the coming wave, 
glided on gallantly, and was soon lost behind a promontory 
that reached far into the lake. 

" Are you old enough yet to be weather-wise ?" asked the 
Count, turning to Elarl, who, standing near at hand, and 
gazing after the receding boat, was so absorbed in his own 
thoughts that he did not hear the question. 

" Hark you, Karl ! the weather is likely to continue calm, 
is it not?" 

" Yes," said Karl, awaking from his dream with a sigh. 
" Yes, yes ! — the breeze will strengthen after sundown; but 
long ere that my father will have brought them all safe to land.*' 

" Good ! and now, my little fellow, if you are not tired, 
come with me a bit of the way. I return to Schwarzburg by 
the Dunkelwald." 

Karl tripped onward gladly at the Count's side; while 
Hermann, running on before, opened the gate that led into 
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the wood, stood respectfully, with his cap in his hand, till the 
Count and Karl passed in; then, shutting the gate, followed 
them, walking at the distance of about a dozen yards behind. 

" And have you been often in the wood, Karl, since last 
we saw you there ?" asked the Count 

" Oh, yes ! — so often, that I now know all the forest well 
for miles round." 

" Do you know the steep hill in the wood that overlooks 
the lake, with the castle far on the right ?" 

" Yes, well ! I have been often there." 

" Lead on, then j we shall go there to-day." 

They now directed their steps toward a steep hill, from 
which a wide prospect expanded on either side, and which 
Karl, loving the solitude of the place and the beauty of the 
view it afforded, had often visited. 

The ascent of the hill was steep, and employed the tra- 
vellers some time. At length, after climbing up through the 
dusky wood with a leafy roofing that almost shut out the 
daylight above them, and, after swinging themselves from 
point to point by the assistance of the pine-branches, they 
reached the breezy height, with a clear sky above and a 
broad landscape rolled out before them. 

Far below, on the left, the lake, slumbering under the 
sunshine, spread out broad and beautifiil. 

" See ! see ! Yonder is the boat ! " cried Karl, pointing 
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downwards to where a small speck might be seen slowly 
crossing the waters. They gazed at it for some time, then 
turned their eyes to the wide, variously-coloured landscape 
that lay before them. In the valleys, the trees waved like 
great plumes of feathers ; the green patches of grass shone 
out in bright emerald, and the corn-fields looked like little 
squares of yellow; and far in front the huge ridge of 
Schwarzburg rose up against the sky, its rough, rocky base 
looking soft in the distance, and seeming tinged with a 
delicate violet hue. Its strong Gothic towers, which in 
stormy weather seemed to frown to the frowning tempest, 
looked airy and graceful in the summer sunshine of to-day. 
" Surely," thought Karl, " this castle was reared in Dream- 
land itself" In fancy, he saw its wide halls filled with lords 
and ladies ; in fancy, he heard the tramp of the soldiers in 
the court, and the call of the warder's bugle ringing clear 
from the watch-tower. " Ah, were I but there T thought the 
boy, " Fortune might make me more than a fisherman's son. 
There, indeed, there is adventure and change." Then he 
thought of the Baroness so kind, and of Theresa so beauti- 
ful j and as he thus allowed his fancy to roam and to picture 
out glories as rich as those of Fairyland, he threw up his 
hands in the air, and cried aloud, — 

"Ah! that I might dwell in the beautiful Schwarzburg 
all my life!" 



"What are you saying, Karl?" asked the County who, 
pleased with the boy's enthusiasm, had been watching him 
for some time with interest 

" I wish that I might dwell in the beautiful Schwarzburg 
always ! " repeated Karl. 

"Remember, my child, I have promised to grant you 
three wishes, whatever they may be. Is this, then, your 
second wish ? " 

" It is ! It is ! " answered the boy, eagerly. 

" Your wish will be granted," said the Count, taking the 
boy's hand and smiling, not perhaps without some pity, at 
his enthusiasm. "And now, my little man, return to the 
cottage, tell Rudolph and Gretchen you are going to make 
the Castle your home for the rest of your life. Hermann 
will come to the hut for you to-morrow. Farewell ! " 

Hermann, who had remained at some little distance, 
but who had probably heard a part, at least, of what had 
passed, now approached, singing a snatch of an old 
ballad, — 

** Oh I he's dofifd the serge, and the silk he has donn'd — 
* Farewell, farewell, my mother so dear.' 
His lady is noble, and sweet, and fond — 
And her love may last for a year." 

" So," said the minstrel, " our little wren is to dress like 
the kingfisher, and mix among noble birds ! Have you no 
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fear of beaks and talons ? Well, well ! let us at least remem- 
ber that, plain bird as you are, you have helped to save 
some of us this day from a wet couch and a wild eel for a 
bed-fellow. Farewell! Sir Klarl," added he, bowing low, 
with an air of mock humility. " When you become a great 
noble, pray remember one Hermann Spiegler, a poor 
musician, at your service ! " 

So saying, he turned away and strode after the Count; 
and Karl, not in the least knowing what the minstrel and 
poet meant, but filled with an exultant spirit by the thoughts 
of the new world about to open up before him, retraced his 
way to the cottage. But it was too early yet to go in. The 
boy's brain was filled with wild, romantic fancies, his eyes 
glittered with joy and with the delight of hope realised, and 
beneath his feet he scarcely felt the ground he was treading 
upon. He descended the hill more rapidly than he had ever 
yet done, and with now and then a leap and spring which in 
more sober moments he would hardly have dared to attempt 
But he was full of excitement, his heart sung within him, and 
he feared nothing and hoped every thing. When he reached 
the vale he saw that the clouds had reddened above the 
purple hills, and that the twilight was rising from the hollows. 
He began to grow a little calmer when he passed the bye- 
path that led down to the miller's cottage, and the tempta- 
tion to have a look at it, perhaps for the last time, grew 
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strong within him. He now walked more slowly down 
toward the stream, noting as he went all the points of the 
well-known scene — the hills, the glimpse of the lake, the 
last cornfield that sloped down to the gorge, the strip of pines 
that run along the brink of the low-singing brook. When 
he came to the mill it was almost night, and lamp-light was 
shining in the window of the wide old kitchen where the 
miller sat with his children. Karl now walked very softly, 
for he only wished to look, but not to go, inside. And when 
he drew near and stood still, he heard the low-voiced brook 
singing softly, and the wind moving sadly among the trees. 
Looking in, he saw the miller's children rise up and stand 
together with folded hands, and then, with voices chiming 
sweetly, they sung the sacred even-song. Tears came into 
the boy's eyes, he knew not why, as he listened ; and, as he 
turned to go homeward, it was with pain that he thought he 
must bid farewell to all his friends to-morrow. 
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_^ AILV, next morning, while yet the beaded dew glit- 
«^^ tered on blade and lea^ Karl sprang from bed, and 

^^ from dreams of the change in life upon which he 
was about to enter. But his high hope seemed to be mixed 
with anxiety, for he wandered restlessly from place to place, 
rummaged among the boolcs in his little room, walked down 
to the lake and up the mill-stream, and wondered when 
Hermann would arrive. He felt strangely restless and 
uneasy. The bright lake, beside which he had lived so long, 
now appeared uninteresting ; its wooded shores seemed to 
have lost their beauty, and even the boat in which he and 
the fisherman had sailed so often, and which he had come 
to regard almost as a friend, had lost attraction in his eyes. 
He longed and longed for the coming of Hermann, and 
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thought the morning hours would never pass away. At 
length he went and stood leaning against the gate of the 
Dunkelwald; but it was not till the sun was high in his 
course that the boy, as he stood, heard, with a sudden rising 
of the heart, the gay notes of a song coming from among 
the trees, and then he knew that Hermann was at hand. 
At last the minstrel appeared. His long, lank hair was 
thrown back on his shoulders ; he wore his bonnet carelessly, 
high above his brow, and he carried a long staff, like an 
English quarter-staff, in his hand. Karl, ashamed to be 
caught waiting for him, ran down to the cottage, and entered 
it. In a few minutes Hermann knocked at the half-opened 
door, and was admitted. 

" A fair day to you, Rudolph, and to your wife ! Good 
morning, Master Karl ; I see you are ready for your journey ! 
Give me but a few moments to have a draught of the fisher- 
man's ale, and a word in his ear, and I shall then set out 
with you to Schwarzburg." 

Karl retired with his mother to an inner room. Gretchen 
first made sure that the boy's dress was complete, and then 
she stuffed the pockets of his little coat with cakes, and told 
him to be sure to eat them on the road, as it would be a 
long time before he would reach Schwarzburg. And then the 
kind mother's hand wandered over his head, and smoothed 
his hair, and patted him fondly. Mother and son then 
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re-entered the room where the minstrel and the fisherman 
sat j but their arrival was not expected quite so soon \ and 
Karl was sharp enough to observe Hermann hurriedly and 
stealthily handing a purse to Rudolph, and speaking to him 
in a low and apparently a warning voice. 

"Now, young sir!'* said Hermann, " take nothing with 
you but what you carry on your back ; all your wants will 
be attended to at Schwarzburg. Make your adieux, and let 
them be as short as they may." 

And now Karl for the first time felt what it was to part 
from the home he had enjoyed so long. As soon as Her- 
mann had passed out of the cottage, all the bo/s spirit 
seemed to forsake him. He turned to his fiither and mother, 
and his heart grew heavy as lead, and his eyes overran with 
tears. He ran to his fiither, and buried his face for a 
moment in his arm. Then, turning to his mother, he threw 
his arms about her waist, and, leaning his face against her, 
sobbed outright for a few moments. 

" Courage, my little Karl ! ** said Rudolph. " Remember 
it is because you are brave and spirited that Count Ehren- 
herz loves you." 

" Go, my good Karl," said his mother, kissing him, and 
gazing at him fondly through her tears ; " and if ever you 
should long for the hearts that love you, come back to us, 
and we shall all live happy together again." 
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V 



" If they are unkind to you, Karl, come back to us,'' said 
his &ther. *^ Here you will never meet with unkindness, and 
our old hut will never be cheerful again till you come back."* 

The boy tried to speak, but, unable to utter a word for the 
quick sobs that shook his breast, he turned swiftly to the 
door, pulled his bonnet down on his brows, and ran rapidly 
up the narrow path to the wood 

The minstrel and the boy now walked on for some time 
in silence. Gradually, however, the beauty of the wood 
and the bright sunshine won the lad's attention ; and, with 
the happy light-heartedness of youth, he began, after a 
while, to think more of Schwarzburg to which he was 
going than of the cottage which he had left And 
Hermann, who really felt sorry for the boy at first, now 
talked to him cheerfully, and filled up the pauses of the 
conversation by hununing or whistling gay catches of songs 
as he stepped onward. 

Coming to the hill on which they had both stood 
yesterday, the travellers paused for a few minutes and 
gazed around, first at the lake, and then at the castle- 
crowned crag of Schwarzburg. 

" How grim and stem the old Castle looks to-day!" said 
Hermann, half-aloud, as if speaking to himself. 

^^Yes," said Kail; "it looks as grave and grand as the 
Count himself." 
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"And how do you spend your time at the Castle, 
Hermann Spiegler ? " asked Elarl, as he and his companion 
resumed their way. 

" In fiddling and mourning, feasting and hunger ! If the 
Count smiles, we all laugh j if he frowns, we all sigh. 
If he talks not at dinner, no dog dare barkj but if he 
laughs over his wine, the whole table chirrups like a hedge- 
row in spring. Hapless is the man who dares be cheerful 
when the Count is angry 1 " 

"And is he often angry?" asked Klarl, with some 
apprehension. 

"Generally!" returned Hermann. "They say he is a 
great lord at court, and is very sweet-spoken there to 
everybody. But when he comes to Schwarzburg, which he 
has done every summer for several years, there is but scant 
pleasure for any of us." 

"But is there not same one to whom he is always 
kind?" 

"The only real friends he has are the Baroness 
Mansfeldt and the little Theresa, He always brings 
Elberfeldt with him from Vienna, simply, it would seem, 
because he has now got into the habit of doing so ; and 
because the old man's fooleries afiford him matter for mirth. 
But he has brought no friends to Schwarzburg whom he 
really loves but Baroness Mansfeldt, since — since " 
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" Since when ? " asked KarL 

Hermann looked at the lad a little distrastfully. 

"You are too young to understand the story, I fear," 
said he. " But no ; if you are young, you are not 
altogether wanting in wit and prudence. And you will not 
be a week in Schwarzburg till you have heard the whole 
tale, with such gamishings as ignorance and folly will 
add. Come with me, then, and quickly, for the day 



wears on." 



So saying, he turned aside from the woodland path into 
a wilderness of wild shrubbery, and, pushing aside the 
brushwood with his great staff, he led the way into a part 
of the wood which Karl had never seen before. For some 
time they walked on, and as they walked they seemed to be 
descending to some unseen hollow. Karl, deeply inter- 
ested, and, withal, not a little afraid, he could hardly tell 
why, followed the musician. At length the travellers came 
to a green open space, thickly planted round with trees, 
that rose up in dark galleries on every side. A stillness, 
like that of death, seemed to reign here ; and the lonely 
green hollow looked as if it had been imvisited by human 
foot for many a year. Karl could not repress the feeling 
that this green circle, guarded by tall black trees, had 
witnessed some deed of wrath and violence, and that, since 
that time, all human beings had avoided it 
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"Come hither," said Hermann, taking the boy's hand 
and speaking low, as if afraid to break the silence of the 
dreary glen. They walked into the middle of the green 
space till they came to the short trunk of a tree, that had 
evidently been cut down, close to the root, many years 
before. 

" Stay there," said Hermann, placing the boy beside the 
tree trunk. 

Karl's heart began to beat strongly against his side, and 
his fear increased when he saw the musician look round 
earnestly, as if listening. But Hermann was only looking 
for certain landmarks which he had formerly known, and 
which he soon seemed again to recognise. And now he 
walked forward in a straight direction slowly, as if 
measuring a distance. This done, he paused and looked 
down at his feet. 

" Yes ! " said he, meditatively, and tracing a line upon the 
grass with his staff. " Yes ! this is the spot. Here at my 
feet, Karl," continued he, "here at my feet, fourteen years 
ago, lay a dead man ; and there, where you stand, stood the 
Count of Ehrenherz, grasping his red-stained sword in his 
right hand, and pressing a bleeding wound in his side with 
his left." 

" And who — ^who was the man that was killed ? " asked 
Karl, eagerly. 
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" Siegbert Hartmann, the Baroness Mansfeldt's brother^ 
a man wicked and passionate in his youth, and a madman 
in his latter days. Look around you, Karl I We are 
the first that have entered this glade for years. The foolish 
peasant people, who call this place * Dead Man's Hollow,' 
fear it, and will not come within a mile of it after nightfall f 
And now, let us push on our way, and if you wish to 
hear all about this story, I shall tell it you as we go along." 

Elarl had been a good deal fiightened with what he had 
heard and seen, and it was not till he had emerged from 
this dreary glade into the warm simshine that his composure 
returned. 

Having regained the woodland path that led onward 
to their journey's end, the travellers sat down by a brook- 
side to rest. Karl now brought forth the cakes with which 
his mother had stufifed his pockets, and Hermann drew 
from his pouch a flask of wine. As he drank his wine, the 
minstrel's heart seemed to warm toward his young com- 
panion, and he laughed and talked with great gaiety. 
Having refreshed themselves with their viands, they arose 
and resumed their way with renewed vigour. 

As they stepped along, Elarl asked his companion 
to relate the promised story, and the minstrel began as 
follows : — 

" It is now more than fourteen years since Count Ehren- 



herz married Elenour Lowenstein. She was beautiful, of 
noble birth, and almost a child, for she was only eighteen 
years of age. Though the Count was twice as old as she, 
yet all her friends were pleased with the match ; and all the 
more so because young Siegbert Hartmann had been seek- 
ing the hand of the beautiful Elenour, and was thought by 
some to have gained her aflfections. Hartmann was young, 
handsome, and witty, but he was also passionate and reck- 
less, and by his love of gambling and wine had become 
estranged from his whole family. On the day of the mar- 
riage, the Count and Countess Ehrenherz left Vienna and 
travelled hither to Schwarzburg; and on the same day 
Siegbert Hartmann disappeared from the city, no one 
knew whither. 

** After the bride and bridegroom arrived at Schwarzburg, 
I was appointed page to the Countess. I used to sing to 
her when she sat alone at home, and attend her when she went 
abroad with the Count. Ah ! how beautiful and good was 
the Countess Ehrenherz ! She was not a week in the Castle 
till one would have thought everyone loved her as much 
as did her husband. You have yourself, KLarl, a certain 
confiding, half-booby look sometimes, that makes me think 
of her. Well, it happened one day, the summer after the 
marriage, that the Count and Countess, with a number of 
visitors who were then at the Castle, went forth to mak 
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holiday in the Dunkelwald. They reached a spot near the 
hollow I showed you to-day, and there they dined. The 
day was warm and fine, and, as the Count was happy, all his 
guests were loud in mirth. But the mirth was never louder 
that day than when I sung the merry song of the * Butler,' 
mimicking, as I sung it, the voice and manner of our own 
butler at Schwarzburg. All of them knew our old butler, 
and my imitation of him set them all a-laughing, till the 
woods rang. While singing my song, I observed a servant 
approach the Coimtess, and whisper in her ear. The 
Countess rose, and passed away among the trees, unobserved 
by all but myself. 

" ' Well sung, Httle Hermann," said the Count. " But I 
warn you to keep a dozen yards between you and the butler 
when you return.' 

" After this, when all were talking and quaffing their wine, 
I crept away, and followed the Countess. To the edge of 
the green hollow I came, and there, within ten yards' dis- 
tance, stood the Coimtess, talking earnestly with a stranger. 
At this moment I heard a footstep behind me, and in an 
instant the Count approached, but stopped short when he 
saw his wife. The Countess seemed to be pleading earnestly 
with the stranger, and by her manner one could see she was 
pressing him to depart. But this strange visitor, apparently 
imwilling to go, snatched at the Coimtess's hand. And now 
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the lady, breaking away with a cry, ran in among the trees, 
and left her companion gazing after her with a look of bitter 
disappointment and pain. The stranger had turned, and 
was striding away rapidly across the hollow, when the Count 
as rapidly descended into it, and followed him. 

" * Stand ! ' cried he, and the stranger turned. 

"<Who are you, and what want you here?' continued 
Ehrenherz. 

" The stranger threw aside his broad hat, and unclasped 
his long cloak, which fell at his feet. It was Siegbert Hart- 
mann ! His face was so worn and haggard, that although I 
had seen him often I could hardly recognise him. His 
eyes glared wildly, like those of a madman, or of some wild 
and savage creature, and his face seemed the very dwelling- 
place of hate. 

" ' I am all that is left of Siegbert Hartmann !* cried he. 
* YoUy Ehrenherz, have destroyed my happiness, and ruined 
my mind ; but I am even yet able to avenge myself.' 

'' So saying, the madman unsheathed his sword, and 
dashed at the Count, who would have been instantly killed 
had he not leaped nimbly aside ; after which he drew his 
weapon, and stood on his defence. 

" And now I heard the clinking and rasping of the rapiers 
as they played, and gleamed, and bent about each other in 
the air. The Count saw that his opponent was tmder the 
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influence of some strange frenzy, and would willingly have 
disarmed him before evil should happen; but Hartmann 
pressed him hard, and at last, with a deadly lunge, wounded 
him in tlie side. At the same moment the Count's sword 
entered Hartmann's breast, and the madman fell forward on 
the ground, dead. The Countess, who had run back to call 
her friends, now came rushing forward, followed by all the 
guests. But it was too late ; all was over. The Count 
stood leaning against the tree, and Hartmann lay dead on the 
ground before him. 

" Soon after this the story of Hartmann's unhappy life was 
made known. The marriage of Elenour Lowenstein with 
the Count drove him from Vienna, and he wandered from 
place to place over Europe, resting nowhere. 

*' His habit of wine-drinkmg grew upon him, and fed the 
malady of his mind. Before he had wandered to Schwarz- 
hurg he had reduced himself to the condition of a maniac, 
and had taught himself to believe that Count Ehrenherz 
was the cause of all his wrongs. In this state of mind he 
arrived at the small town of Trinkenwohl, three miles from 
Schwarzburg ; and, hearing of the feast in the wood, he had 
gone there in the mad hope of seeing and speaking to the 
Countess. His death provoked much pity, and the Count 
felt the deepest remorse for having been the instrument 
of it 
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The Countess now came rushing forward but it was loo late all 
was over The Count stood leaning agajnst the tree and Hartmann 
lay dead on the ground before him. — Page So. 
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" The Count's wound was dangerous, and his wife, who 
never left his bedside, day nor night, while the danger 
lasted, tended him carefully until he recovered. And soon 
after, a boy-baby was bom, and Schwarzburg received an 
heir. But the Countess, whose health had suffered greatly 
from the dreadful scene in the wood, and from her exhaust- 
ing attendance on the Count, never recovered. A few days 
after giving birth to the baby, she died. 

" The Count was now almost distracted with grief. He 
seemed not to have any affection for his child, and seldom 
even looked at him. After a while the baby was taken 
away from the Castle, and, from that day to this, Schwarzburg 
has heard no more about him, and the servants have con- 
sidered him dead years ago." 

Here Hermann concluded his tale, when Karl, who had 
been deeply interested in it, asked the minstrel about the 
Baroness, and how the firm friendship between the Count 
and her was first established. 

"The Baroness was Hartmann's sister, and the Count, 
after leaving Schwarzburg, which had become to him the 
very abode of sorrow, travelled to the capital, and presented 
himself before her. Marie Hartmann, for she was not then 
married, had been the friend of the Countess of Ehrenherz 
in earlier days. She had heard of the circumstances of her 
brother's death, and, though she mourned that event as a 
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sister might, she could not blame the Count ; and, indeed, 
instead of receiving him with reproaches, she pitied his 
misfortune in being the unwilling instrument of Siegbert's 
death. From this time the closest friendship sprang up 
between the Count and the Baroness, Ehrenherz trying, by 
continual acts of tenderness, to prove his high sense of her 
generosity. Afterwards, Marie Hartmann married Baron 
Mansfeldt, who died some years ago, but not before littie 
Theresa was bom." 

"And now. Master Karl-of-the-Jacket," as Elberfeldt calls 
you, " you know the domestic history of the present Count of 
Ehrenherz. When you reach Schwarzburg, seek to inquire 
no further. It is as well that you should know what I have 
told you, for thus your natural curiosity is satisfied, and 
I know you will be prudent enough to ask no questions 
hereafter." 

With these words Hermann concluded his story. 

The travellers, especially Karl, were now somewhat tired 
with their journey, and glad they were when, at a turning of 
the road, they saw before them the pleasant hamlet of 
Trinkenwohl, its homely cottages interspersed with trees, 
and sending up light blue curls of smoke. Karl had not 
seen the village of Trinkenwohl before, had not even heard 
of it, and for a moment he wondered why his father 
Rudolph had never told him of it. 
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"Now then, Elarl, here is the inn; wait outside till I 
return," said Hermann. 

This Karl was glad to do. Such a scene as this he had 
never dreamed of. The inn stood in a small square, which 
formed the centre of the village; and to the fisherman's son, 
so long accustomed to solitude, to the silent, wide-spread 
lake, or to the wood in which the loudest sounds were the 
whirr of wings and the patter of small feet, the square 
seemed to be crowded with people, although, indeed, there 
were but few within it. Men were standing gossiping at 
the doors of their cottages, or chatting in groups in the 
market-place, and their curious appearance and quaint cos- 
tume, all blues and reds, charmed Karl greatly. And when 
Hermann reappeared from the inn, the boy was sorry he 
had so soon to leave the scene. 

" Can you ride ? " asked the minstrel. 

" I have tried," answered Karl, who had often scampered 
along the road at the Mill, on the back of the miller's pony, 
with Martin and Fritz Pennywise hallooing at his heels. 

A horse and pony were soon brought forth from the 
stables at the inn. Hermann mounted the nobler animal, 
Karl climbed up upon the pony's back, and they started 
away at a canter. They had only three miles further to go, 
and the distance was soon traversed. As Karl rode on, the 
cottages, then the trees, and afterwards the hedges that 
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lined the road, seemed to go dancing past Away to the 
left stretched a fertile valley, which to him was like a 
foreign land, for it lay on the fer side of Schwarzburg, and 
could not be seen from near the lake. The boy was gazing 
at its yellow fields, and on its long tracts of forest, when, lo ! 
at a turning of the road, the towering grey-green mass of 
Schwarzburg seemed to swim into full view before his eyes. 
His heart leaped within him with joy, but the joy he felt 
was not unmixed; the pleasure that thnlled him was a sort 
of pain, as he gazed at the grand old dark-grey pile. And 
now they pass under a high archway, and clatter over the 
rough stones into the courtyard. Elarl dismounts, and 
looks about in pleasant surprise. And well he may, for 
at last he is in Schwarzburg, that Schwarzburg on which he 
had wistfully gazed for many a day. 






CHAPTER VI. 



THE SECOND WISH REALISED. 



f H ! the glory of these early days at Schwarzburg ! 
To Karl this seemed Fairyland itself. "Surely," 
s^d he, " though my first wish was a foolish one, 
my second wish was wise. For Schwarzburg is the most 
beautiful of all castles, and they that dwell in it are noble 
and kind. Here let me always live ! " And, certainly, he 
had been most cordially welcomed to his new home. 
When he arrived, the Count met him and embraced him ; 
Theresa, gay as a sunbeam, danced about and around him 
with many a shout and song ; even Elberfeldt received him 
with courtesy, and l-eopold spoke to him without a sneer. 
For some time, at first, Karl thought he loved every one 
equally well ; but soon, in his heart of hearts, he came to 
feel that his best friends were the Count and the Baroness, 
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and her daughter. Foi the first month or two after Karl 
came to Schwarzbu^, the Castle appeared to have entirely 
changed its character. The Count was gayer and happier 
than he had been for years. The reason for this, according 
to some, was that he had lately been receiving distinguished 
marks of favour from the Emperor at Vienna for his 
services. But, whatever the reason might be, it is certain 
that now he laughed and chatted more than he had ever 
been known to do since the Countess died. And his smile 
seemed to gild the Castle of Schwarzburg with waimth and 
hght, like sunshine, for now all was mirth and gaiety. 
There were early rides in the morning, and the courtyard 
resounded with the clatter of hoofs, and the shouting of 
the grooms, and the spirited sound of the bugle ; and at 
evening there was minstrelsy in the hall, and Hermann 
Spieglei had a busy time of it indeed. Among many there 
was a feeling that this new and cheerful change was in 
some way due to Karl; and the lad was not a week in the 
Castle till every servant, from butler to stable-boy, met him 
with doffed cap and obsequious smile, and was ready to 
run at his call. The villagers, too, at Trinkenwohl, soon 
came to know young Master Karl, and lifted their caps 
and said, "God bless you!" as the gallant lad walked 
among them, and spoke to them with his frank, cordial 
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Karl's great enjoyment at first was to ride forth in the 
mornings, with the others, to visit the more famous or 
beautiful places about Schwarzburg, and, on these occa- 
sions, he always rode beside the Count, or by the bridle 
of the Baroness. His whole nature seemed now to have 
undergone a change. His bearing was more manly, and 
his glance was keener and quicker than before, but withal 
he remained affectionate and gentle as ever. 

One day, when a large riding party returned from an 
excursion, and were dismounting, amid great bustle, in the 
courtyard, little Theresa came down to meet her mother, 
whom she found talking with Herr Elberfeldt and the 
Count. 

"Where is Karl? Why is Karl not with you?" asked 
the girl. 

" Who comes yonder ? " said her mother, pointing to the 
gateway, through which the lad, who had been detained 
behind the others, now cantered into the courtyard. 

" How very handsome our little Karl is ! " continued the 
Baroness, turning to the Count, who stood behind. 

" Yes ! " said he. " Looking at him as we see him now, 
one would hardly believe that his whole life hitherto has 
been spent in a fisherman's hut." 

" But do you not think. Baroness," said Elberfeldt, " that 
the boy is somewhat bold and wild ? There is something 
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untamed in his eye; and, see! he walks as proudly as if 
Schwarzburg were his own, and as if that locket, which he 
wears on his breast, were as much a proof of noble descent 
as the quarterings on a shield! He seems to me too 
confident and bold. People who spring fix>m the lower 
orders are always dangerous; they may break out into 
revolution any day. They have no gratitude — no gratitude ! 
Like the serpent in the feble, they sting the breast that 
shelters them ! ** 

" Oh ! you cannot say that of Karl. Poor lad, he would 
sting no one. But look, Herr Elberfeldt! Do you not 
think little Karl is somewhat like Count Ehrenherz? In 
gait, as well as in features, he seems to me much to 
resemble him. Do you not think so yourself, Count?" 
asked she, turning round. But there was no Count there. 
He had vanished while they were speaking, and so quietly, 
too, that no one was aware of his having retired. 

By-and-by, the season wore on and the autumn came. 
The lusty green of the woods fell away into pale and feeble 
yellows and withered browns. The morning rides were 
now given up, and every one was now thrown upon his own 
resources for enjoyment. And, with the gradually waning 
season, the Count's cheerfulness seemed also to wane. He 
was now troubled, and silent, and thoughtful. His old 
habits of life, and that melancholy which for so many years 
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had oppressed him, returned upon him, and he yielded, to 
them. He shut himself up in his room for days, and when 
he reappeared he was silent and irritable. The whole 
Castle, that seemed to wake up into cheerfulness when he 
was gay, now sunk with him into gloom. Instead of the 
laughter and the music that had echoed through Schwarz- 
burg, a doleful silence now pervaded the whole of it. The 
cheerful noises in the courtyard were now stilled, and in 
the dining-hall no one spoke above a whisper, save those 
to whom the Count addressed himself This change no 
one felt more deeply than Karl-of-the-Locket. When the 
Count met him in the courtyard, it was no longer with the 
kindly word and the cheerful smile. Karl often thought of 
the Count's warmth of kindness on the lake, when the 
3racht was nearly lost, and wished in his heart that fortune 
might again allow him to be of service to the master of 
Schwarzburg. The bo/s spirit and liveliness now left him ; 
he became much changed ; and well he might. The people 
of the Castle seemed to care for him only so long as 
the Count favoured him, but now, when the boy was 
neglected, everyone suddenly remembered that he was 
only a peasant^s son. The servants, who formerly hastened 
to serve him, now scoffed at and taunted him if he begged 
the slightest favour of them. 

In his desolation and solitude, he fancied that everyone 
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in the Castle despised him, and that even the Baroness and 
Theresa had become cold and distant He now {massed the 
most of his time in the armoiuy, where there were a 
hundred things — ^books, armour, and weapons — that inter- 
ested him, or on the battlements, where he would spend 
hours looking down on the lake, that spread far away to 
where, in the remote distance, he knew the hut stood in 
which he had lived throughout his happy childhood. And 
as he thought of his father and mother at the lake, as he 
thought of the mill on the stream, and the Pennywise hoys^ 
who used to walk with him and show him all the birds' 
nests for miles round, and with whom he had had so many 
merry games, he would turn away from the view with a sad 
heart, and with eyes blinded with tears. 

At length Klarl became so melancholy and dispirited 
that he fancied everyone in Schwarzburg looked upon him 
as an intruder who had no business there, and who was 
maintained at the Castle by the charity of the Count. This 
thought haunted him day and night One kind word 
spoken by the Count in hearing of the other guests would 
have banished this idea from his mind; but Ehrenherz 
remained silent and gloomy, and took no notice of hinu 
The bo/s special tormentor, however, was Leopold Elber- 
feldt, whose chief pleasure it was to insult him. 

One morning, late in autumn, Karl, sitting at breakfast. 
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found himself placed opposite Leopold and Theresa. He 
had sunk into a dreamy and absent mood; but he was 
suddenly roused from his thoughtfulness by hearing Leopold 
mention his name. 

"Look — ^look, Theresa!" See how your friend Karl 
holds his knife ! He seizes it, as if it were an oar 1 " 

Theresa looked and laughed, for certainly Karl at that 
moment looked very awkward. 

" Are there any fish Hke these in the lake, Karl ? " asked 
Leopold, with an air of candour, and pointing to a fish- 
laden platter that stood beside him. 

"Oh, yes!" answered Karl, innocently; "plenty of 
them I" 

" And what would you get for a basket full of them if 
you brought it to Trinkenwohl market?" asked Leopold, 
maliciously. 

And at this moment a servant, who was passing and who 
had heard this short conversation, burst out into laughter, 
in which Leopold and some others joined. 

The insult completely overpowered the poor fisherman's 
son. He turned pale, and hung his head. His spirit was 
crushed ; he could not reply ; and, after a few minutes, he 
rose quietiy and withdrew, with the malicious laughter of 
his tormentors still ringing in his ears. Filled with grief 
and shame, he rushed out of doors, and, taking the winding 
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n»d that led up to the battlements, he ran speedily till he 
came to the spot overiooking die wall at which he had so 
often stood looking away to the &r-^eamitig lake and 
toward his lather's cottage. As he rested here, leaning his 
aim on the wall, his ftill heart overflowed. No one was 
near, and he allowed the tears to come fieely, nor repressed 
the strong sobs that shook his breast 

He had stood here for some time, giving way to a 
perfect passion of grief, when he heard footsteps approach- 
ing, and, glancing round, he saw Hermann coming up 
the pathway. He dried his eyes quickly, and tried to 
seem indifferent, as he gazed out on the landscape before 

"A rainy day to-day, I fear, Master Karil" said the 
minstrel, drawing near, 

" Yes, the sky looks stormy," answered Karl. 

"Look how the ragged clouds are drifting! You may 
be glad you are not on the lake to-day, my boy I The 
waves would hunger for your boat, and would probably 
have it and you loo." 

" I would much rather be there than here ! " 

" What ! Hillo ! my little Karl ! Why do you speak so 
quietly and softly to-day? Now, Karl, you have been 
making a girl of yourself! You have been crying 1 What is 
the matter ? " 
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" Nothing — nothing ! I'm only getting tired of Schwarz- 
burg." 

" Exactly ! Lads like you are never at rest. A short 
time ago your chief wish was to get to Schwarzburg, and 
now that you are here you want to get away again. You 
want to go home, I suppose ; at least, I can guess as much 
from your coming here so often, and standing so long 
looking at the lake." 

*' Schwarzbuig is not what I expected, Hermann. Had 
I known what it was I would never have wished to come 
here. I am unlike everyone else in the Castle, and I 
should have been content with the life to which I was 
accustomed." 

At this point Karl's lip began to quiver, and he seemed 
very much inclined to make a girl of himself again; 
but, with a struggle, he succeeded in repressing his feel- 
ings. 

"I have done wrong, and foolishly, in coming here at 
all. Everybody avoids me now, and if anyone speaks to 
me it is only to sneer and laugh at me. And what else 
can I expect ! What am I that anyone here should care 
for me ! " 

"Nonsense, Karl! The Count likes you very much, 
and the Baroness was always your friend. Look ! yonder 
come Leopold and Theresa; I shall leave you to walk with 
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them. Do not brood over your ^nded griefs in dus mt^mig 
way; interest yourself in other matters. Look at these 
two ! Old Elbetfeldt hopes to see than married some 
day. The Baroness's daughter is to receive a haDdsome 
dowry from Count Ehrenherz, who has no heir, you know ; 
and old Elberfeldt may live yet to see his son a rich man. 
Go and speak to Leopold. See, he is making love already! 
Go and see how he does it. Keep a merry heart, Kari I 
Ah ! my lad, what a yxit minstrel you would make 1 / 
have to be merry or sad just as I am desired." And with 
this he walked away. 

Leopold and Theresa now approached, walking slowly, 
and as Karl did not wish to speak to diem then, or even to 
be seen by them, he slipped aside, and stood within the 
shadow of a projection of the wall At length the two 
young people came near, and, as Leopold was talking loud 
and \iolently, Karl found himself, though unwillingly, a 
hearer of what he said. 

"But why did he come here at all, Theresa? Why 
should a rude fisherman's son be allowed to sit at Ae same 
table with the Baroness Mansfeldt and with my &ther? 
Even the servants laugh at his pretension. Let him go 
back to the be^axly hut in which he was bom, where 
everyone is as rude as he is himself, and where his boorish 
manners can give no offence." 
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This was all Karl heard, for Leopold, passing on, was 
soon out of hearing. 

There was now no more crying for Karl. He had re- 
solved what to do. Certainly it was a dreadfully foolish 
thing for him to come here ! Leopold was right; it was 
most ridiculous and presumptuous ! He laughed bitterly 
at his own folly and thoughtlessness. A poor lad, bom in 
a hut, to come and live in a great castle among nobles ! 
Quite absurd ! As he thought thus, he picked up a stout 
staff that happened to be lying on the ground beside him, 
and placing one end of it upon his lefl foot, he leaned upon 
the other end with all his weight, deriving a kind of pleasure 
from the pain he inflicted upon himself, and giving way at 
the same time to the bitterest reflections. He stood thus 
for some time, looking down on the ground. Then he 
raised his head, sighing deeply, and prepared to descend to 
the Castle. He was so deeply engaged with his thoughts 
that, as he walked along, he knew not that he was carrying 
the great staff across his shoulder. 

" Good morning, Karl !" said some one. Karl looked 
round. It was the Baroness, who was walking with Herr 
Elberfeldt, and who looked at Karl with an amused expres- 
sion. The boy lifted his cap, and passed on with the great, 
rude stick still on his shoulder. He marched on for a 
minute or two, and then, turning round an angle of the 
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road, he found himself almost fece to face with Leopold, 
who was walking alone. He walked right up to him and 
stood before him, holding the stick in his right hand, and 
with the left grasping the locket that hung round his neck. 
As he stood thus for a moment or two, his eyes dilated, 
gleaming as if full of fire, and a glowing colour overspread 
his cheek. He knew that he should not, must not, quarrel 
with Leopold; but anyone observing him might have feared 
very much that he would do so. 

Leopold looked exceedingly uneasy and shamefaced. 

** What are you going to do with that great stick ? " asked 
he, smiling in a kind of uneasy way. 

" Oh ! nothing — nothing whatever ! Come, now, let's 
see. You are a big, strong fellow ! break this stick if you 
can!" 

Leopold, beginning to look very much alarmed, took the 
stick, and in vain tried to break it across his knee. 

" Try again — try with all your might," said Karl. 

He tried again, but again was unsuccessful. Karl then 
took the stick, and with one vigorous pull across his knee, 
broke it in two. Then placing himself right in front of 
his companion, he addressed him with a voice in which 
his childish anger was but ill concealed. 

" Leopold!'* said he, "you laughed at me this morning 
in the halL This you had no right to do. But had you no 
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fear that I might punish the insult ? And," cried he, grasp- 
ing Leopold tightly by the arm, " you said the worst you 
could of me, but a little while ago, on the battlements. I^t 
this broken stick convince you that it is only because I 
choose that you remain this day unthrashed." 

Hereat Leopold, making some little struggle to free his 
arm, struck his heel against a stone, stumbled backwards, 
and fell. At the same moment, as ill luck would have it, 
the Baroness and Herr Elberfeldt came in sight, as they 
were walking slowly along the winding path that led down 
from the battlements. Old Elberfeldt's astonishment when he 
saw his son picking himself up from the ground, and Karl 
standing by, in a threatening attitude, with a broken stick 
in his hand, was beyond all bounds. For a moment he 
paused, then, lifting up his hands and groaning, he ran 
forward in the greatest alarm. 

" Now I shall catch it," thought Karl. " He will tell me 
I have * broken out* at last !" 

" Hold, young villain !" shouted Elberfeldt. (Karl was 
standing perfectly quiet.) *^ Hold, you base-bom little 
rascal ! You are another Cain I You strike with a club ! 
Throw down your stick instantly I My dear Leopold, 
what is the matter ? Are you much hurt, my son ?" (Leo- 
pold had never been touched.) " Was it on the head he 
struck you, my little boy ?" (The lad was nearly as tall as 
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his father.) '^ I am sure he broke his stick over your head ! 
You ungrateful young dog, to strike my schi, who has been 
only too kind to you 1 But I knew you would disgrace 
yoiu: friends some day ! I saw it in your £5u:e ! I knew 
you would break out You plebeian brats always do break 
out some time or other! But how did all this begin, 
Leopold ? What excited the fury of this little ruffian ?" 

£lberfeldt clearly believed that Karl had assaulted his 
son. Leopold at once saw this, and determined to take 
advantage of his father's mistake. He seemed at first 
unwilling to speak. 

" Tell me at once how this quarrel began !" demanded 
his father. 

" I don't wish to say anything against Elarl," answered 
the boy. 

" Silly boy I You would rather suffer and be silent, than 
have violence punished. You are only too good, my son I 
But, come, tell me everything instantly !" 

" Well, when I was walking here alone, a few minutes 
ago, Karl came down the road with a great stick over his 
shoulder. He came up to me threateningly, and at once 
attacked me." 

" The evil-hearted wretch ! But the Count will hear of 
this I" 

"But surely, Karl," said the Baroness, who was much 
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shocked with what she had seen and heard, " surely you 
could not have been so wicked ! " 

Karl was so much astonished and startled at the conduct 
of Elberfeldt, and at the falseness of his son, and so much 
grieved that the Baroness should think him guilty, that he 
became confused; his head seemed for a moment to swim, 
and he could not utter a word. 

" You are silent, Elarl," continued the Baroness, coldly. 
"I fear we have all been much mistaken in you. You 
should have tried at least to conquer your passions, which 
seem to be very violent, by reflecting for a moment on your 
origin and position." 

This from the Baroness, whom he had always revered so 
highly, stung the boy to the heart. He approached her, as 
if to make some explanation, but she turned from him. 
She never saw the boy again for years; for he, turning 
round, while his heart seemed to be bursting within him, 
threw from him the stick which he had been holding in his 
hand, and dashed down the road at a great pace. He ran 
through the hall, and up to the room in which he slept, 
threw off the tunic which he then wore, and put on the 
fur-edged coat and the cap that he had worn when he came 
to the Castle, and then went swiftly in search of the Count. 
By this time he had in part calmed ' himself ; and when 
he found himself in the presence of the Count, no tears 
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were in his eyes, though he looked strangely pale and 
excited. 

" What is the matter, Karl ? " asked the Count, scarcely 
raising his eyes from the papers with which he was busy. 

" I am going home, sir, if you will allow me." 

" Home ! is not this to be your home for the rest of your 
life ? Such was your wish, Karl ; was it not?" 

" It was my wish, but I know now that the wish was a 
foolish one. I did not know when I wished this that a boy 
bom in a fisherman's hut is despised in a Count's castle, 
but I have learned that since I came to Schwarzburg." 

A momentary spasm of pain seemed to pass over the 
Count's face as he heard these words. "Poor boy," 
thought he, "I have neglected him, and the others have 
been using him hardly." 

"And you will not then stay in Schwarzburg?" asked 
the Count, aloud. 

" No ! let me go back and stay in my father's hut by the 
lake. No one will tell me there that I am base bom. I 
wished to come to Schwarzburg, because I thought every- 
thing; here would be so beautiful, and that the friends I 
would meet would be as kind as the friends I had left. I 
now know it is better to live in a hut and be loved, than 
in a castle and be uncared for. Pardon me for the 
ignorance of my Second Wish ! " 
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Here the boy's emotion overcame him, and he could 
spe^ no more. He ran forward to the Coimt's knee and 
kissed his hand ; then, turning swiftly, in an instant he had 
darted from the room, leaving the Count very much 
astonished, and, perhaps, not a little grieved. 

Karl ran swiftly through the courtyard, and on and on 
till he came within sight of the village of Trinkenwohl, and 
then he stopped and looked back, for the last time, at the 
great castle. Afterwards, with a heart very heavy indeed, 
he resumed his way, passed through the village, and entered 
upon the road that led through the Dunkelwald back to the 
lake. 

The day was now much spent, and in those parts of the 
road where the high trees made a dark arch above, the 
twilight seemed already to have fallen. "The night will 
come," thought he, "before I can reach the lake ;" and the 
fear of the black and pathless forest gave him new energy, 
and he started on, scarce feeling the ground beneath him as 
he ran. 

"Hilloh-oh!" cried a voice, a long way behind. Karl 
stopped in great alarm, wondering whether he should run 
on or turn back. 

"Hilloh! Karl!" was again shouted from the dusky 
distance ; but this time Karl recognised the familiar voice 
of Hermann Spiegler, and ran back to meet him. 
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*' Stop ! a plague on your speed ! Stop, Karl ! Would 
that your locket were round your knees, instead of round 
your neck. You have given me such a race from Schwarz- 
burg as I never ran before. Why didn't you run away in 
the morning, when you had a whole day before you, and 
not at afternoon, when there is not time to reach the 
middle of the wood before nightfell. Had I not been sent 
after you, and luckily found you, you would have lost 
yourself in the wood, and perished before morning. Yes, 
Elarl ! if you are not found to-morrow lying under a bush, 
with your feet in the air, like a dead robin, you may thank 
me 1 But come, lefs sit down a moment ; and now tell me 
why you have made so much haste to leave such good 
quarters." 

They now sat down, and Karl told everything that 
happened during the day. Hermann laughed heartily at the 
description of Elberfeldt's rage, but looked very grave at 
the account of Leopold's deceit. He promised that, if 
asked about it on his retum, he would place Elarl's 
character in the right light. And after this promise was 
given and grateftiUy received, the travellers arose and 
pursued their way to Rudolph's house, at which they 
arrived in safety about midnight 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE THIRD WISH — TO SCHWARZBURG AGAIN ! — THE LOCKET— 



NE evening, about six years after Karl's flight from 
Schwarzbui^, an old and a young man sat busily 
engaged at a table, which was covered over with 
papers, in a lofty old-fashioned room in one of the chief 
streets of Vienna. The elder of the two was exceedingly 
pale and care-wom ; he spoke slowly and with a hollow 
voice, and, to most observers, he must have seemed a man 
who had long been a victim of ill health. The younger 
was a well^own and firmly-knit youth, with clear, quick- 
glancing blue eyes, and with all the colours of health 
mantling on his checks. His hair was short and brown. 
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and clustered in crisp curls around an open and intelligent 
forehead. Around his neck he wore a bri^t glancing gold 
chain, from which a gold locket hung on his breast As 
the two sat together, the elder repeated a few words at 
intervals, and the younger wrote out what had been said on 
a fair large sheet of paper. What the matter was on which 
they had been engaged has now been long ago forgotten ; 
but, as all the world knows, the elder of them was, in his 
day, one of the Austrian Emperor^s chief counsellors, and 
no doubt they were this night busied about some state 
affair. 

" We shall stop now," said the Coimt of Schwarzburg, 
for, though now pale and weak, this was he. "We must 
stop now. You cannot work always, ELarl; and even an 
Emperor's affairs must be set aside, for the sake of pleasure, 
now and then. Even as it is, it will be late ere you reach 
the Baroness's house." 

"As your please. Sir ! " answered Karl-of-the-Locket, who 
now sprang to his feet, and nimbly arranged the papers on 
the table. 

"Should the Baroness question me about your health, 
what answer may I give ? " asked Karl, as soon as he had 
made himself ready to depart. 

" Thank her, and say I am no better, and that I grieve I 
shall not see her to-morrow at Elberfeldt's ; but tell her I 
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am glad to know we meet here a week hence, and will then 
set out all together for Schwarzburg." 

Karl bowed and walked to the door, and then, with 
much respect and dutiful affection, he turned and asked 
whether he could do anything further to serve the Count 

"Nothing, my dear Karl! Hermann will bring me 
whatever I may want. Go, now ! and forget your invalid 
companion in the society of your old acquaintance, the 
beautiful Theresa." 

As he said this, the Count raised himself in his chair, 
and looked keenly at Karl, as if to mark the effect of what 
he had said. But Karl only laughed, though perhaps a 
little awkwardly, as he softly closed the door and retired. 

Wrapping his cloak closely around him, Karl passed out 
into the dark night, and strode on in the direction of the 
Baroness Mansfeldt's house. He walked quickly, as he 
walks whose heart is beating high with pleasant expectation. 
He knew that to-night he would see Theresa, she with 
whom he had so often roamed around rocky Schwarzburg 
and through the haunted Dunkelwald in early days, and 
whom, within the last two years, he had so frequently seen 
at Vienna. " She grows more beautiful every day 1 " mur- 
mured he, as he stepped along swiftly ; " and I think she 
speaks more kindly to me now than ever. A fisher lad six 
years ago," continued he, " and now the chief secretary to 
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the Count of Ehrenherz ; perhaps some lucky chance will 
raise me in a few years to a position which even she will 
not scorn. But it is foolish to hope ! She is noble, and 

I ! Still I cannot help seeing her, and being beside her 

sometimes! Let me at least indulge my dream till the 
rude awakening comes at last !'' 

Klarl knew that by this time the windows would be 
blazing with light, and within there would be triumphant 
music, and gay and witty talk and laughter; for the 
Baroness numbered among her friends all the greatest and 
the gayest in Vienna. But when he reached the saloon, 
and took in at one swift glance all its beauty and bright- 
ness, he found that everything was more splendid than he 
had expected. He entered the glittering hall, and soon* 
was lost amid the crowds that thronged it. The rich and 
brilliant dresses of the company gave splendour and magni- 
ficence to the scene. From the walls the lights hung in 
bright globes and dazzling lustres, interspersed with shining 
green leaves. Throughout the saloon the delicate perfume 
of early spring-flowers made the air delicious ; while unseen 
players filled the whole hall with music, — now loud and 
triumphant with trumpet and horn, now low and melodious 
with viol and flute. 

Had Karl not been by this time accustomed to the society 
of the great, this crowd of ambassadors and nobles, and of 
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ladies who traced their descent through ten centuries, would 
have dreadfully oppressed him. As it was, he moved 
onward through the hall, modestly and quietly, but with 
perfect self-possession. 

He had not gone far till Leopold, who was standing in a 
recess, engaged in close conversation with his father, caught 
his eye. Leopold had joined the army of the Emperor, 
and, though neither brave nor talented, but only cunning 
and insidious and well-connected, had already risen to a 
high rank. It was rumoured that he was. to marry Theresa 
Mansfeldt, upon whom Count Ehrenherz, who loved her 
much, had promised to bestow a splendid dowry. 

As Karl passed along, a lady whose hair was now tinged 
with the silver of age touched him lightly on the arm with 
her fan. 

" You don't see your friends, Karl, as soon as they see 
you," said the Baroness. " I have been watching you from 
the moment you came in. Come and see Theresa, and as 
we go tell me all about our poor Count." 

Karl had hardly ended his replies to all her inquiries 
when Theresa approached. 

Never in KarFs eyes had she looked more beautiful than 
now she seemed to do. As he touched her hand the floor 
for an instant felt unsteady under his feet, all the gay assem- 
blage vanished from his eyes, and the blazing lights seemed 
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to fall away into dimness and distance. His confusion for 
the moment must have been observed by the Baroness and 
Theresa, unless, indeed, they were quite careless about him 
and all his feelings. 

" How very like the Count you have become of late, 
Karl !" said the Baroness. " You walk like him, speak like 
him, and resemble him in features. Don't you think sot, 
Theresa ? It*s very strange. But now I must go and look 
after my other friends." 

" You must not become too like the Count, you know, 
Karl," said Theresa. " He is often so dreadfully gloomy ! 
But that, I suppose, is because he has been so long ill." 

" I fear so," returned Karl. " And if I am like him, it 
must be because I imitate him, I doubt. We always 
imitate those we admire ; and I feel constrained to admire 
and love Count Ehrenherz. To him I owe everything. 
Had it not been for him I never could have known you ! " 

This httle speech was spoken with so much truthful 
earnestness and simplicity that, when it was ended, the girl 
blushed deeply. 

" Ah ! you are turning flatterer," said she, lifting up her 
eyes and speaking in a gay and careless tone ; " and that is 
a serious and sad falling off* in your case. You used to be 
too good to make compliments ; but now you have adopted 
the ways of a wicked world, and become gallant But I 
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forgive you — ^that is, if you promise to keep your com- 
pliments for me alone." 

"Do not consider me a common flatterer, Theresa; for 
I must either speak truth, and praise you, or remain 
silent ! " 

Theresa looked round with an odd, inquiring look, as 
if seeking and half-fearing to discover what Karl really 
meant. 

" Come and see my flowers, Karl," said she, and she led 
him three paces aside, to one of the main windows, in the 
recess of which there stood a huge pile of flowers on a 
richly ornamented table. " Look !" continued she ; " here 
are some wild-roses like those that grow on Schwarzburg 
rock. Do you remember them? Do you remember 
gathering some of them for me long ago ? Take this one 
from me, Karl, for the many you then gave me, and believe 
me when I say that — that I do not look upon you as a 
flatterer. A flatterer I despise ; but you, Karl, I must ever 
value. And now, good night ! " 

So saying, she glided away, and was soon lost in the 
crowd. Karl waited for some time in the hope of seeing 
and speaking with her again, and then, retiring, he walked 
rapidly home to the Ehrenherz mansion. 

Long after Karl had lefl him, the Count remained in his 
room, reclining on a great chair that stood near the fire. 
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His eyes were closed, and his breath came slow and 
regular, like the breath of one that sleeps. But, though he 
seemed quite at rest, his brain was busy, and it was not 
until an hour or two had passed, that, with the pleasing 
vision of a wedding-feast at Schwarzburg before his mind, he 
leant back and fell asleep in his chair. 

Having returned from the reception at Baroness Mans- 
feldt's, Karl entered his room as quietly as possible, in 
order that he might not disturb the Count, who, he thought, 
would now be in bed and asleep, and whose bed-room was 
next to his own. The room into which he entered was 
lofty, richly furnished, and dark, being lighted only by one 
small lamp, which hung from the ceiling. Karl threw three 
or four billets of wood upon the fading fire, and, in a few 
minutes, the flames were roaring in the wide fire-place, and 
the room was filled with a flickering red light. He now sat 
down close to the table, under the dim lamplight In his 
hand he held the frail wild-rose that Theresa had given him, 
and on this flower he gazed long, while a hundred vague | 
and wild dreams passed through his mind. Then, throwing 
the delicately -painted blossom on the table, the youth leaned 
his face on his hands and sighed deeply. He sat thus for 
a ^ong time, absorbed in thought, when, suddenly, he felt 
the touch of a hand on his shoulder. He started back in 
his seat, and, when he looked up, he saw before him the 
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Count of Schwarzburg, looking paler and weaker than he 
was even now wont to do. 

"Ha! hal What is this?" said the Count, as he 
picked up the rose. "A love gift, no doubt! Which of 
the beauties of to-night gave you this ? But you need not 
tell me her name; I know it. It was Theresa Mansfeldt." 

" You guess well, Count Ehrenherz," said Klarl, answering 
with some confusion, and placing a seat for the Count near 
the fire. " It was Theresa who gave it me. But — but it 
does not mean anything." 

" No ! of course not ! How can it mean anything ! " said 
Count Ehrenherz, with an unusual harshness in his voice, 
and stirring the fire so that the light should fall directly on 
Karl's face. " You don't mean to say, Karl," continued he, 
with much severity, and looking keenly into his secretary's 
face, upon which the bright light was now falling, "that 
you ever thought of the Baroness's daughter except as a 
mere acquaintance ? Remember, Sir I you are but a 
peasant lad, and Theresa's family has been noble for many 
generations. I see by your blushing, Karl, you have 
allowed yourself to be imprudent. 'Twould be much 
better for you to go back to the lake, and to marry the 
miller's daughter ! " 

And with these words the Count flung the flower into 
the fire. But in an instant Karl sprang forward and 
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plucked it from the flames, before the leaves had even been 
scorched. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! Then the flower does mean something, 
after all !" said the Count, resuming his usual tone of voice 
and laughing heartily. 

Karl, ashamed that his love for Theresa had thus been 
discovered by an artifice, hung his head in great agitation, 
and hid his face in his hands. 

" Confess now. Master Karl-of-the-Locket," continued the 
Count, "that your chief wish in this world is to win 
Theresa's affection. If this is your wish, I may tell you that 
it can be realised !" 

" No — no — no ! " cried Karl. " You are rich and power- 
ful, but you cannot make her a lover who is only a friend !** 

" Trust to me ! You know, Karl,'* said Ehrenherz, 
smiling, " I am all powerful ! Twice already have I 
granted you your chief wish. Long, long ago, you, with 
the stomach and the understanding natural to youth, 
wished for a feast of apple-tarts and cream. I offered you 
what you wished; but you, having in the meantime been 
punished for eating more than was necessary, were prudent 
enough to forego your wish. Your second wish was to 
dwell for ever in Schwarzburg. I placed what you desired 
within your reach, and took you to the Castle. But, after 
the romance of your new mode of life had worn ofl^ you 
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wisely and prudently went back to your — ^your father's 
house by the lake. You see I have been able to realise 
your first and second wishes, and I can realise your third 
wish also ! " And with these words the Count rose to go. 

"Grant this third wish, then," said Karl, smiling mis- 
trustfully, " and I shall believe the race of wizards is not 
yet extinct" 

That night Karl slept little; for not only was he confused 
and amazed by what the Count had said to him, but he 
was also rendered wakeful and excited by* thinking about 
what was to take place on the following day. On that day 
there was to be a fite at Herr Elberfeldt's house, a great 
mansion in the suburbs of Vienna, surrounded by large 
garden-grounds and wooded parks. To \hisfite the Baroness 
and Theresa, and the Count and Karl, had been invited. 
Count Ehrenherz was too ill to go ; but, knowing that in a 
few days he would meet with all his friends, and set out 
with them on their pilgrimage to Schwarzburg, there to 
spend a month of svunmer, as their custom had been for 
years, he was not grieved at being prevented meeting them 
on this occasion. 

To Karl, all the earlier events of the fete were dull and 
uninteresting enough. The guests were entertained in the 
hall to a luncheon of such a solid description that, in more 
recent times, it might have passed as dinner. But to Karl 

H 
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the smoking dishes had no savour, and the wine was 
tasteless. And, when all went forth to walk, the sunshine 
of the bright spring day seemed cheerless to him alone. 
He walked rapidly away from his companions, and, 
directing his steps toward the river, which flowed past the 
mansion at a short distance, he entered a well-shaded and 
narrow path, " Here," said he, " if I meet not her whom I 
wish to see, I shall at least meet no one else." As he 
muttered these words to himself he drew from beneath 
the breast of his doublet a wild-rose, from which all the 
glow of colour, all the aroma of perfume, had &ded since 
yesterday. 

" Withered I " said he, aloud, as he walked along slowly, 
gazing at the flower. " Withered 1 " and as he pronounced 
the word he. heard the rustling sound of a silk dress in 
motion, and, looking up, he beheld before him Theresa and 
Leopold, who were walking slowly together within this 
leaf-shaded walk. Karl hurried on rapidly, and, as he 
passed them, lifting his cap in silence, and holding in his 
left hand the withered flower, Theresa blushed crimson, 
while Leopold looked prouder and haughtier Uian ever. 
Driven on by a strange new-bom feeling of disappointment 
and humiliation, Karl swiftly traversed the wooded walks, 
and returned by the most direct paths to the mansion. He 
readied the house, and, perceiving Herr Elberfeldt loitering 
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about the lawn, he resolved to go forward at once, take 
leave of him, and return to this house no more. 

"Ah ! Master Karl-of-the-Locket ! " said Elberfeldt, " and 
how does poor Count Ehrenherz to-day? I understand 
we all return to Schwarzburg with him in a few days. 
Pleasant Schwarzburg ! You are going with us, of course I 
The Count can do nothing now, you know, without his 
secretary. Bless me ! How you have got on in the world 1 
Only a poor fisher-lad at one time, and now secretary to the 
great Ehrenherz, the Emperor's chief counsellor ! What a 
happy faculty it is to be able to make a good use of one's 
lucky chances ! Why, you may live to be a person of some 
importance yourself, and may even marry into a good 
family some day ! By-the-bye, talking of marriages — come 
here, Karl! You must have heard that my Leopold is 
going to be married soon ? " 

" Indeed ! I didn't know I To whom, then ? " 

" To your old friend, Theresa Mansfeldt The whole 
affair was finally concluded between the Baroness and my- 
self last night, though, of course, the young people have 
considered themselves as betrothed firom the time they were 
children and playmates together. Let me trust, Karl, that, 
when the marriage-feast of your friends is spread, you will 
not be absent." 

** I can't tell — that is, you may rely upon me if— if cir- 
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cumsUnces permit," said Karl, in great confusion and 
agitation. Then, waving a hasty ferewell, he at once took 
his departure. 

"If circumstances permit!" repeated Elberfeldt, with 
much surprise. " Strange lad that Karl — clever — ^makes a 
good secretary — but is not to be trusted too far. Comes of 
humble parentage, and is revolutionary in tempenunent — 
cannot help breaking out every now and again." 

Meantime Karl, avoiding the most direct road to the 
entrance-gate of Elberfeldt's mansion, pursued his way, 
with hurried steps, along side paths which were less fre- 
quented. A new pain had been created in his breast ; and, 
were he asked to give a list of the miseries that afflict 
mankind, the list he would give to-day would contain one 
misery more than the list he would have given yesterday, 

"She is lost to me, then!" said he, muttering the words 
to himself as he hurried along, with his eyes bent on the 
ground, toward the gate that led to the highway. 

As he strode onward, absorbed in his thoughts, he was 
unaware that Theresa Mansfeldt, who had perhaps been 
watching his movements throughout the whole morning, 
was approaching down a narrow lane that crossed into the 
path he himself was traversing. At the spot where the 
roads joined, the two young people met, and Theresa 
extended her hand frankly. 
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"I trust you do not mean to leave us so soon, Karl,'* 
said she. 

" Yes ; the Lady Theresa has so many friends here that 
the desertion of one of them cannot be of much importance." 

" Oh, Karl ! if you knew all you would not speak thus. 
I am, indeed, in need of a true friend. Would that the 
Count had been here to-day ! " 

" Forgive me, Theresa," said the youth, with emotion, 
" if I have seemed to speak harshly. Let me be your friend, 
and my chief happiness will be to serve you; for, ever 
since I saw you first in the wood, your image has dwelt in 
my mind. Tell me how I can befriend you; for even 
now, when — ^when I know you have given yourself to 
another, I would willingly risk my life in your service." 

" Hush — hush 1 Karl ! I must not hear you talk 
in this way. It is better for us both that you should 
henceforth be to me as a stranger. The greatest service 
you can do for me will be never to speak to me thus. My 
fate seems sealed. Promise you will never try to be more 
to me than a friend." And here the girl became so much 
agitated that she could not continue. The tears she had 
tried to conceal now broke from her eyes, and her breast 
shook with fast-coming sobs 

Karl took her hand and held it for an instant. " I 
promise. Farewell !" cried he, with a trembling voice that 
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betrayed his whole heart. And in another minute he had 
started from her side, and was soon lost to her gaze. 

With utmost speed, as if wishing, by the rapidity of 
motion, to forget the incidents of the day, Karl pressed on ; 
and when he had reached the ancient city, he passed swiftly 
homeward, and sought the Count and found him in his 
own room. 

" Well ! what of the fite^ Karl ? You have returned 
early!" 

" First, Sir," said Karl, " let me ask you to forget what 
was said last night. I forego my third wish. Let all things 
be as they were. Theresa is to be married soon to Leopold 
Elberfeldt. I know you are powerful and can do much. 
But I beg of you this favour — that you will not seek to 
influence Theresa in altering her intention.** 

The Count looked up with an expression of surprise, 
perhaps also of displeasure. 

" You do not often alter your resolves so readily, Karl," 
said he. "Last night the dearest wish of your life was 
to win the affection of Theresa Mansfeldt Last night I 
promised to realise this wish for you. I am still able to 
realise it. And, although what you have heard of Theresa's 
betrothal to Leopold be true, yet am I able to give you her 
hand, her heart, and her fortune ! And now, tell me, do 
you desire to revoke your wish?'* 
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This declaration on the part of the Count threw Karl 
into a wild maze of astonishment and perplexity. Never 
had he felt that he loved the beautiful Theresa so much as 
now; and, for a moment, when in fancy he beheld her his 
wife, he was almost persuaded to hold by his wish. Then 
he remembered the promise he had made to her not an 
hour before, and he felt that the highest proof of his love 
that he could give would be to abide by that promise. 

" No !" he cried. " I have promised never to try to be 
more to her than a friend, and until she relieves me from 
that vow I shall never seek to win her affection. Forgive 
me, Count Ehrenherz, if I displease you; but I have learned 
that the chief blessings of life cannot be obtained by 
wishing: they must be earned by every man for himself; 
they must arise naturally out of our own lives, and be the 
fruit of our own labours and merits. I will wish no more 
wishes; and if happiness comes not naturally, as the sun- 
shine and the shower of every day come, then I must be 
content to remain unhappy." 

" You are right, Kari," said the Count after a little. 
" The good things we enjoy most are those which we have 
done our utmost to deserve ; and your deserts will not be 
overlooked." 

Not long after this time, when summer had begun to 
spread her broidered mantle over the land, and when the 



first moss-rose was in bloom, a number of travellers might 
have been seen advancing fi:om the village of Trinkenwc^ 
to the Castle of Schwarzburg. Of these travellers, those 
of most consequence were Count Ehrenherz, who, with the 
Baroness and Herr Elberfcldt, occupied a travelling carriage. 
Behind the carriage rode Theresa and Karl, who were now 
almost inseparable; while Leopold, who had dropped a 
few paces behind, and who appeared to be in a somewhat 
sullen humour, followed alone. 

" Would that this summer travel had lasted longer I" said 
Karl, who had within the last few days felt an ever- 
increasing enjoyment in being by Theresa's side. ** Yonder," 
continued he, " yonder is a strip of the Dunkelwald, the 
charmed wood in which the fairies have gamboled so long !" 

" Yes," answered Theresa; " but now romance no longer 
lives, and the forest people have long ago fled, no more to 
return." 

" Not so— not so !" said Karl, bending across his saddle, 
and speaking in a low, tremulous voice, that called a 
warmer colour into the maiden's cheek and a brighter lustre 
to her eye. "You yourself, when first I saw you there, 
were the most beautiful fairy that ever twinkled among the 
trees. And as soon as you enter the wood again, the old 
romance, for me at least, will fill every glade and copse 
of it, till every tree by which you have passed will have 
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its history, and every brook by which you have Hngered 
will sing fairy songs, as in the olden days." 

And now let us listen for a moment to what the Baroness 
is saying to Count Ehrenherz, in the carriage. 

" As you know, Coimt," whispers she, " they have been 
always meant for each other. But within the last few 
months Theresa has become discontented with the match. 
She says that, if I compel her, she must marry Leopold; 
but that she thinks she would rather die than be so 
compelled. What can this mean? My daughter cannot 
have already given her affections away. And yet, why 
object to marry Leopold ? " 

"I think I know, Baroness," said the Count, smiling. 
"Let me help you to set things right. All will yet be 
well ! " 

On the day after the company had arrived at Schwarzburg, 
an imusual bustle might have been observed in the old Castle. 
The servants had all been ordered to assemble in the hall, 
and they had gathered together at one end of it in whisper- 
ing groups. Soon after, the Baroness and Elberfeldt 
entered, and behind them came Karl, Theresa, and 
Leopold. Then a door, at the upper end of the hall, 
opened, and the Count, leaning heavily on Hermann 
Spiegler's arm, walked slowly in, and seated himself on a 
wide oaken chair. 
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" Some of you, my friends," said the Count, ** know for 
what purpose I have called you together here to-day. I 
am now old and ill, and I shall never see you all in the 
same room again. I have a duty to discharge, however, 
before it is too late. I might have performed this duty 
earlier, but I considered I had sufficient reason for not 
doing so. Stand forth, Rudolph-of-the-Hut ! " 

Rudolph the fisherman now stepped forward from amid 
a group of servants. It was with much difficulty that Karl 
restrained himself from rushing forward and embracing his 
father. 

" Before my wife, the Countess Ehrenherz, died, a child 
was bom to us. That child was placed in your hands. 
You vowed to protect his life at the risk of yom: own. 
How have you fulfilled your trust? Is my boy living, and, 
if so, where is he ? " 

" He is alive, and he is here !" answered Rudolph. 

" Let your wife Gretchen stand forth !** And Gretchen 
advanced. 

"You were nurse to my wife," continued the Count 
* What of the boy whom she placed in your hands, that you 
might rear him ? Is he still living ?" 

" He still lives, and he is here ! ** 

" What is his name, and how shall we know him ?" 

" Well does Lord Ehrenherz know his own son 1 " said 
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Gretchen, with a smile; "and this good company know him 
by the name of Karl, and by the locket which he wears 
around his neck !" 

"It is Karl-of-the- Locket ! Hurrah!" cried Hermann 
Spiegler, breaking out into a great shout that was caught 
up and echoed throughout the hall by all save Elberfeldt 
and his son. 

" Approach, then, Gretchen, and show to our Karl the 
last message his mother left to him." 

Gretchen now drew near to Karl, who had run forward to 
his Other's knee as soon as he had heard the secret of his 
birth. Placing her finger on the well-remembered spot of 
the locket that covered the spring — the secret of which was 
known only to herself — ^the bright gold trinket flew open, 
and Karl read, in small but clearly cut letters, the words — 
To Karl Ehrenherz, only son of Albert^ Tenth 
Count Ehrmherz^from his Mother, 

This inscription was read aloud, and again the ancient 
Castle rang with cordial shouts of congratulation. 

Little now remains for us to tell. The Count after- 
wards explained to Karl that, having no one in the Castle 
upon whom he could so much depend as upon Gretchen, 
who had been a faithful and skilful niurse to the Countess, 
he had placed him under her charge. But though he did 
so, he firequently saw his son, sent him books, attended to 
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all his wants, and meant to take him back to Schwarzburg. 
But when he saw how the boy loved Rudolph and his wife, 
and how they loved him, and when he reflected that he 
himself was too sad and melancholy a man to have the 
rearing of a child, he considered it better to let his son 
remain at the hut till he could take him to Vienna. 

The chief event at Schwarzburg during the first year after 
Karl came to stay in the Castle was the death of the Count 
The sad conclusion had been long expected, but to Elarl it 
came at last as a most sad surprise. After a time, however, 
when the fresh spring had again returned, Karl, now Count 
Ehrenherz, travelled to Vienna, and, before many months 
were over, returned with his bride, the beautiftil Theresa, 
to whom he had been for some time betrothed. When she 
arrived at Schwarzburg, the yoimg Countess looked more 
beautiful than ever. 

And so ends the history of " Karl-of-the-Locket and his 
Three Wishes." The reader will see that each of his three 
wishes was granted to him, but he had to refuse every one 
of them. How often do we wish in ignorance for things 
that would not benefit us, and which we would be glad to 
be quit of, even if we had them ! 
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